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Pledges [lust Be Kept. 


T is difficult to understand why any citizen of this me 

tropolis who is really solicitous for the success of mu 
nicipal reform should object to the policy so far pursued 
by Mayor Strong. The sole and distinct issue in the last 
campaign was one of honest government on non-partisan 
lines. Tammany Hall represented everything that was 
vicious in partisan administration. It had plundered the 
people, debauched our politics, and elevated the vicious 
and criminal elements of Our population into supreme con- 
trol of our affairs. The people united for the overthrow of 
this arrogant autocracy. Colonel Strong, as their candi- 
date, declared that, if elected, he would employ the power 
bestowed upon him to strengthen the forces of civic right- 
eousness ; that he would, so far as possible, eliminate the 
partisan element from the public administration, and seek 
to introduce into all its departments honest business meth- 
ods. This, precisely, is what he hasdone. All his appoint 
ments have been made with this end in view. Personally, 
no doubt, and acting for himself alone, he would have pre 
ferred Republicans for all the places within his gift. But, 
representing the people, holding his position by the suf 
frages of citizens of all parties, and pledged to maintain a 
purely business administration, he has subordinated mere 
individual preferences, and with honest and upright pur- 
pose has measured up to the standard of duty set for him 
self, indifferent alike to the Glamor of his enemies and the 
criticisms of those who ought to be his friends. 

It goes without saying that if the fruits of the victory 
over the corrupt and dangerous forces in our politics are to 
be preserved, Mayor Strong must be sustained in the atti 
tude he has assumed. Republicans especially are bound by 
every consideration of sound party policy to support him 
in his attempt to carry out the pledges made to the poople. 
The Republican party is just as truly on trial here and now 
as the mayor himself. It has claimed to be, in a pecutiar 
sense, the party of reform ; it is identified in its genesis and 
history with the aspirations of the people for the best at 
tainable results in legislation and government, and it is 
distinctively committed to the work of municipal purifica 
tion. Its future depends upon its loyal adherence to the 
principles and policy which it is thus covenanted to carry 
out. With the public conscience quickened as it now is, 
and the moral forces everywhere asserting themselves with 
impressive emphasis, no party can deal falsely with the peo 
ple, or compromise away substantial gains in any sphere of 
reform, without exposing itself to humiliation and over 
throw. ; 


Women and Social Problems. 
A\ E hear a great deal in these 


/ days about the enlargement 
H of woman’s sphere and the 
recognition of woman’s 
rights. It is insisted, and 
with truth, that her influ 





ence, applied to civic af- 
fairs, would be beneficent 
and salutary, and it is main 
tained that it is absolutely 
unjust to deprive her of a 
voice as to that body of legislation, especially, which 
affects her most sacred interests and rights. We are in 
full sympathy, up to a certain point, with the demand 
that women should be admitted to a share in the responsi 
bilities of government ;*we believe that many abuses to 
which they are now exposed, and many evils which men 
ace society, could be more effectively dealt with and more 
often cured if women «ould bring their influence to bear 
upon them in a direct and positive way; and we have no 
fear that home life and the domestic virtues would suffer 
any real detriment from the investment of the sex with the 
privileges which it covets. 

But is it not just possible that in their eagerness to pos 
sess themselves of political rights, many women of capacity 
and force of character are missing opportunities of useful- 
ness and high privilege which exceed in value any they can 
ever enjoy in the sphere of citizenship ? There are await- 
ing solution problems at once grave and urgent, to the 
determination of which the ballot has no relation whatever. 
They have to do with the social and moral life of com- 
munity ; with personal depravity and wickedness; they 
involve the regeneration of the lowest strata of society, the 
rescue of the fallen, the minimizing of the temptations and 
disabilities of the vicious and the outcast. No legislation can 
appreciably further these results; they must, be achieved, 
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if at all, by the tender ministries of Christian benevolence, 
by the personal touch and contact ot inspiring lives, by the 
educational influences embodied in lofty character and 
unselfish service. Now the effective presentation of this 
gospel of love and sympathy is peculiarly woman’s office. 
It is never so potent as when incarnated in womanly liv 
ing. There has never been yet, and there never will be, 
any real purification of the home life of the slums; any 
thorough or permanent reform of morals, by the applica 
tion merely of external methods. It is the recognition of 
thisfact, and the adoption of the opposite policy, which has 
made the Salvation Army the tremendous force it has be 
come in the modern life of our cities. When Mrs. Balling 
ton Booth went down into the uttermost depths of the 
slums of Boston and New York, and having discovered 
things unutterable, resolved upon that hand-to-hand cam 
paign against their miseries and pollutions which has for 
three years or more been so vigorously prosecuted, shi 
struck the key-note in the only scheme of reform which 
can ever achieve positive and permanent results in that 
uninviting field. She indicated a way, too, in which other 
women, eager to serve their kind, may do so much more 
effectively and usefully, thanin any other form of activity. 
The so-called sisters of the ‘‘ slum brigades,” rated by society 
standards, are very humble folk, but they are doing more 
to solve grave sociological problems than Sorosis, with all 
its array of brilliant women (and we by no means depre 
ciate the work of that organization), because in the one case 
there has been sacrifice of self and the hand-touch of per 
sonal sympathy with actual needs of both soul and body, 
while in the other attention has been devoted to the for 
mulation of theories as to purely civic relatioaships. 

We have no sort of sympathy with the pessimism which 
refuses to see any hope of any considerable improvement in 
the condition of the major part of mankind, but it must be 
conceded that much of the energy employed in the work of 
reform, especially on the part of women, is misdirected, 
and counts for little or nothing in practical results. In 
this regard woman’s emancipation from old-time disabili 
ties cannot be said to have quickened her appreciation of 
her peculiar responsibilities and her exceptional oppor 
tunities of service. But this will come sometime, not 
through any modification of political conditions, but as the 
result of a broadening spiritual and moral culture, a deep- 
ening sense of the obligations of brotherhood, and a truer 
perception of the sacredness of life, as imaging the Divine 
and the imperishable. When that day comes she who helps 
one lost soul back to the smiling paths of hope, or lifts out 
of the mire one ready to perish, will have higher rank than 
she who has climbed to the highest summits of mere 


worldly favor. 


A National University. 


A BILL to establish a University of the United States, 
which is now before the Senate, seems to be quite favor 
ably regarded ; certainly it has not aroused the objec 
tions which similar bills offered in earlier times have 
provoked. The project of the establishment of a na 
tional university is not new It received the attention of 
Washington, and has been adverted to by many of our 
chief executives. The usual form of the project has been 
to establish at Washington a university which should be of 
the same type as the better American college. This project 
has at once met with antagonism on the part of many of 
those engaged in college education. The antagonism has 
been in no small degree due to the fear that a new and 
great university would supplant the old colleges; and 
surely much might be said against a project of this char- 
acter. The United States has now enough colleges of the 
ordinary type. But the present bill is of quite a different 
character. It calls for the formation of a university which 
shall devote all its energics to graduate work. The higher 
part of the highest scholarship represents the field of its 
jurisdiction. It represents what may be called the head 
ing-up of all the lower conditions and methodsof American 
education. It bears the same relation to other colleges and 
universities in America that the State university, which is 
now established in more than half of all the States, bears to 
the high schools of its commonwealth 

For the establishment of such an educational instrument 
much is to be said. It would represent an advanced step 
in the highest education of the world. It would remove, 
ut least in part, the necessity, which ordinary colleges and 
universities are recognizing, of doing graduate work 
work for which many of them are unfitted by reason of a 
lack both of tools and of men. ‘This university, also, would 
be able to avail itself of the vast facilities which now exist 
in Washington for doing the highest educational work. <A 
complete inventory of these would require too much space ; 
but it may be said in general that they represent the large 
and varied collections of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
great collections in the departments of geology and miner 
alogy, the magnificent instruments and tools used by the 
Coast Survey, the unrivaled library of Congress —these 
and many other agencies and conditions making a collec- 
tion of a value probably unequaled of its kind in the whole 
world. These facilities are now of very small educational 
value ; a university would be able to make them of the very 
largest educational value. 

It is pretty clear that at some time such a university 
will be established in this country. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the present is the mos: auspicious time, Various 
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churches are establishing universities at Washington, 
which are taking advantage of the vast facilities offered by 
the government. <A national university should be the first 
to avail itself of these advantages. American education 
should be broad as well as thorough and high. 


An Important [ovement. 


EVIDENCES of a revival of the national spirit which 
was for atime obscured by the animosities and resentments 
of the Civil War are multiplying on every hand The 
tend ney may, indeed, be said to be universal. The most 
stubborn barriers are disappearing before it. One of the 
most gratifying of recent indications of this broadening 
American spirit is found in the movement of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America looking to a great na 
tional convention, to be held in Baltimore in July next, 
in the hope of ** bringing about a better acquaintanceship 
among the people of all sections and breaking down 
sectional lines that have to some extent separated the vari- 
ous denominations as well as the various sections of the 
country.” The Baptist denomination has an active mem- 
bership of 3,300,000 in the United States. The union em- 
braces the most earnest and influential element of this 
membership, and is a potent factor in maintaining and 
developing the activities of the church. Its leadership is 
broad-minded, aggressive and patriotic. The convention 
movement is the outgrowth of this earnest and catholic 
spirit. Assurances already reecived justify the belief that 
the confidence which inspired it was no} misplaced. It is 
reasonably sure that at least twelve thousand delegates, 
representing all parts of the country, will be in attendance, 
and it is not improbable that this number will be exceeded. 
It is casy to see that such a convention as this, uniting this 
great denomination in the closest fraternity and enthu 
siasm of purpose, will exert a vast influence upon the 
thought and life of the country. 


It will be especially beneficent as tending to moderate 
the religious antagonisms which have hitherto so largely 
separated the denominations on sectional! lines. It is not 
too much to say that these antagonisms have in some re- 


spects exceeded in bitterness the political differences which 
have estranged the North and the South. In the Presby- 
terian Caurch, for instance, it has been found utterly im- 
possible to effect a union between the Northern and South 
ern Wings, because of the irreconcilable temper of an active 
clement in the o'd Confederate States. The effect of this 
division of the denomination on sectional lines has been 
undoubtedly pernicious, not oniy as to the church, but in 
its relation to rehabilitation on distinctively national lines. 
It will be one of the chief benefits of the coming Bipti t 
convention that it will re-enforce the growing demand for 
the extinguishment of all sectionalism alike in church and 
state, and so will contribute to the restoration of that com- 
plete nationalism of life and purpose which aione can as- 


sure us a safe and prosperous future 


An QObiject=Lesson for France. 


y oe Ge RANCE, with all its great 
f \ > ) / c.imatic advantages, its en- 
) ss _— { ° . . 7 
? ~ al ‘ | L, terprise and its varicty of 
Ce “SIA ) | resources, is, in the matter 
y\ bs Iss »J J . 3 : e 
&) = 5, Agi Of the growth of population, 
a —~- . . 
€ Tt vif Oy ; one of the poorest countries 
ta tee a in Europe. Its women have 
\ \ aoe : ‘ “ * 
V a so largely stifled the instinct 


~ a . of motherhood, and the tone 

KA bce - of social life has so degen 

A ee erated, that population 

makes little appreciable advance, and while other nations, 

like the English and the German, are steadily growing in 

numbers and wealth, France presents the spectacle of a 

people who, in th ir defiance of the laws of hature and 
production, are inviting dissolution and decay. 

The great majority of the people appear to be entirely 
contented with the existing order of childless women and 
outcast children, but it is gratifying to see that thoughtful 
men are beginning to realize the gravity of the situation, 
and have resolved to give the country an object-lesson on 
the subject at the Paris world’s fair, in the hope of awak- 
ening popular attention and bringing about better condi- 
tions. To this end the garden of the Tuileries is to be 
devoted to an exhibition of child-life, historic and interna- 
tional. The exhibition is to be made as complete and com- 
prehensive as art and nature can make it. Nature’s show 
will be in the form of living pictures, representing the 
best types of mothers and children of every country, Chil- 
dren will be shown in their cribs and with their nurses ; 
and there will also be fac-simile representations of homes 
and of family life. Another feature will be children in 
their,play-houses and with their toys, and so on down the 
line until the visitor comes to the kindergartens and 
schools. Thence the scene will shift to pictures of indus- 
trial child-life ; the child in the fetid atmosphere of the 
factory; on the farm and in the street. Representations of 
the children of the poor, and of the conditions which gom- 
pel the mother to put away her child in the foundling 
asylum, will also be produced, In the groves attached to 
the exhibition there will be pony cavaleades of children, 
and Punch-and-Judy shows of every description. Chil- 
dren’s theatres will also be opened, and on the squares 
exhibitions of boys at military drill will be given. In this 
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scene the boy-King of Spain, with his youthful regiment, 
is expected to figure. 

The art features of the show will be under the direction 
of M. Bayot, who is at the head of fine arts in the French 
capital, and who will be given a free hand in this depart- 
ment. The most prominent artists will be engaged to por- 
tray immense panoramic scenes of child-life, beginning in 
the remote past. In this connection the children of history, 
the children of genius, and the children of fiction will all 
be portrayed and represented. Some of these will be done 
in wax. Among the children of history presented for study 
will be many young princes and princesses, one of whom 
will be Victoria with her wealth of dolls; another will be 
the present Emperor of Germany taking his first lessons in 
military science ; and still another will be the Duke of 
York training as a sailor on one of her Majesty’s men-of- 
war. The children of genius will, of course, be vastly 
more interesting. Scenes will be portrayed from the early 
lives of such men as Columbus, Napoleon, Frederick the 
Great, Shakespeare, Byron, Stephenson, Watts, Welling- 
ton, Washington, Lincoln, Grant, and Edison. A’ wax- 
work of Edison as a lad studying the electric battery; of 
Lincoln learning to read by a light-wood fire ; and of Long- 
fellow laboring on his first poem, will be certain to attract 
all American visitors. Such youthful prodigies as Henry 
de Henneicken, who knew a half-dozen languages in his 
nurse’s arms; of Colburn, who knew the multiplication- 
table as soon as he could talk ; and of Mozart and Hiindel, 
who could play musical instruments as soon as they could 
use their hands, will also be seen in wax, standine about 
under the trees to again greet their friends and admirers. 

The children of fiction will show such immortal charac- 
ters as Oliver Twist, David Coppertield, Little Nell, and 
even Little Lord Fauntleroy himself. The latter will, of 
course, appear in this scene, as he does on the stage, as one 
of the most attractive of lads 

Child-life in France is as attractive in many aspects asit 
is in any other country in the world, but, for a nation with 
such a history and genius, the projectors of this exhibit ad- 
mit that French children do not afford that opportunity for 
objective illustration which is to be found among Teutons 
and Anglo-Saxons. The realization and enforcement of 
this very fact on the French mind is likely to produce a 
considerable impression—an impression that may largely 
affect the family and social life of the people. The French 
learn in no other way so readily as by art—art without a 
moral purpose, or a moral purpose concealed as in this ex 
hibition. Whatever may be the outcome of this show, in 
its relation to the home life of France and the problem of 
population, it is certain to attract attcntion as one of the 


unique enterprises of the time 
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THE sivines banks of this city received in d posits 
during last year the sum of $93,895,012. During the previ 
ous year the deposits aggregated $86,511,227. The with 
drawals during 1893 amounted to $104,113,786, while last 
year they reached a total of only $89,712,864. These fig 
ures are gratifying as indicating a substantial improvement 
in the condition of the working classes. They suggest 
both increased earnings and a growing providence on the 
part of depositors, who have been taught the importance 
and nece ssity of greater « conomy in living and greater care 
in the husbanding of their resources. The fact that there 
remained in the twenty-five savings banks of the metropo 
lis on the 1st of January last the enormous sum of 5351, 
414,592, affords very conclusive proof of the reality and 


extent of the saving habit. 


THE State of New York expended last year, in payment 
of the salaries of teachers in the public schools, the sum of 
twelve millions of dollars. This is a large sum, but if 
competent teachers were adequately paid the aggregate 
expenditure would be a good deal larger, and the char 
acter of the schools would undoubte dly be improved. The 
statistics show that the avera individual salaries of 
teachers in cities was only seven hundred and seven dol 
lars, and in the country districts only three hundred and 
six dollars. It goes without saying that this compensation 
is lower than it ought to be. The services of first-class 
instructors cannot be commanded for such figures as these 
The pay in country schools is especially inadequate. It is 
a mistake to regard these schools, in view of their relation 
to the general intelligence and the welfare of the State, as 
of secondary importance. They are the colleges of the 
common people, and they should have the very best at 
tainable equipment. A parsimonious policy as to teachers 
and their pay is the very worst policy possible. There is, 
indeed, no branch of the public service where petty econo 
mies are so indefensible, and more mischievous in their 
effects, than in the public schools, whether in city or 


country. 


Tur greed for office has never exhibited itself more 
offensively than it is now doing in this metropolis. Ever 
since his induction into office Mayor Strong has been sub 


jected to the pressure of place-hunters, hundreds of whom 
have every day invaded the city hall with clamorous de- 
mands for ‘‘ recognition,” In some cases the noisy applicants 
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have broken over all official barriers and swarmed in such 
multitudes around the mayor’s chair as to cause him the 
greatest personal discomfort. In one instance so great was 
the pressure and so foul the air that he wasin danger of suf- 
focation, and was compelled to clear the room. The ap- 
plicants in this case are described in the newspapers as a 
mob of ‘‘ toughs,” dirty, impudent, and in every way dis- 
reputable, and the characterization will apply with equal 
fitness to other hordes to whom the mayor has been obliged 
to listen from day to day. But not all the place-hunters 
are people of this sort; among them are scores and hun 
dreds of persons of reputable lives and character, who 
have pressed ‘‘claims”’ with persistent audacity, return- 
ing to the assault with undiminished effrontery after each 
repulse, and not hesitating, sometimes, to supplement 
their appeals with menaces. It is to the infinite credit of 
Mayor Strong that in the midst of all this tumult of eager 
spoilsmen he has preserved his equanimity and held tena- 
ciously to his purpose to make capacity and integrity the 
supreme requisites in all his appointments to office. He 
may rest assured that his course is appreciated by the 
general public, and that even if he should ‘‘ sit down” yet 
more remorselessly on the whole tribe of office-seekers he 
would not offend any reputable citizen. 

Mr. Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, is a close observer of, the movements of public 
opinion, and his conclusions have, therefore, a peculiar 
value. Inarecent interview with a correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, he declared it as his conviction that 
the break in the South is a permanent one ; that with the 
race question out of the way ‘‘ Southern men will divide 
on party lines naturally and according to their interests and 
convictions,” and that as a result the Republican party 
must become a positive factor in the politics of all that 
section. While holding tenaciously to the doctrine of free- 
trade, and believing that in the end it will prevail, Mr. 
Watterson frankly admits that protection is steadily gain 
ing ground at the South as the result of the introduction 
of manufactures and the diversification of industries. Cot 
ton manufacturing, in his judgment, will be removed in- 
evitably from New England to the cotton belt, where there 
are superior facilities for carrying it on economically. ‘‘In 
like manner he anticipates the transfer of the iron industry 
from Pennsylvania to Tennessee and Alabama. With its 
inexhaustible supplies of cotton, iron, coal, and timber, the 
South has all the raw materials required for successful 
competition with the North in manufacturing. It is des- 
tined, in his belief, to become the manufacturing centre 
of the country. These changes in the industrial order are 
inevitable, and will involve naturally a shifting of opinion 
on economic questions.” The views here expressed are the 
candid statements of an honest observer, who does not 
think it worth while, for mere partisan ends, to dispute 
obvious economic tend 
of the attention of thoughtful men of all parties 


ncies, and as such they are worthy 


Men and Things. 


This passeth yeer by veer and day by day 


Ir it were not a matter of the utmost importance and 
seriousness, the plight that Harvard is in for want of suit 
able library room would be ludicrous. Several years ago 
Doctor Winsor, the librarian, gave warning that the univer 
sity was swiftly outgrowing the accommodations afforded 
to books and students by Gore Hall. In his report for 1892 
he wrote: ‘‘ Each twelve months brings us nearer to a 
chaotic condition ;’ and now the foree of his fulfilled proph 
ecy is being felt. The chaotic condition confronts the uni 
versity, and it remains for a generous alumni to decide how 
long it shall do so, Fifty thousand volumes have been 
packed away in cellars to make room for new and impor 
tant acquisitions, and the large percentage of the student 
body who use the library are cramped for room, a state of 
things that is intolerable. A glorious opportunity is here 
afforded some wealthy man to hand his name down to 
future ages joined with that of our greatest university 
What though his name be Browa, Smith or Jones ; for a 
million dollirs—no less than that for these names—posterity 
shall gratefully think of him, and present generations shall 
praise him as the donor of Brown, Smith, or Jones Hall 
We await the event with cagerness, and meanwhile Har 


vard is sorely touched in a vital part 


The tenth annual exhibition of the Architectural League 
is now being held in the galleries of the Fine Arts Society, 
and it is one of the most interesting and varied given since 
the foundation of the league The very variety of the 
exhibits gives some ground for fault-finding, though it 
undoubtedly adds to the popular attractiveness of the show 
The purely architectural features are confined to the Van 
derbilt gallery, and hardly reach a satisfactory standard in 
either number or quality. The three prize designs for the 
memorial to Samuel Hahnemann are also in this gallery, 
and it is difficult for an outsider to understand the com 
mittee of selection’s decision in favor of Mr. Niehaus, the 
design of Mr. Herbert Adams seeming so much freer and 
more unconventional. The rest of the rooms are given 
over to decorative work of various kinds, many exceeding 
ly good cartoons for stained-glass treatment, some inter 
esting medallions and bass-reliefs, and two delightful ex 
amples of Macmonnies’s latest work—a Bacchante full of 
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grace and charm, and a winged Victory of striking vigor 
and beauty. With the one exception that I have mentioned 
—the hardly adequate architectural display—the exhibition 
is admirable, and will undoubtedly prove successful. 

The long - heralded American edition of ‘‘ The Book- 
man ’”’ has appeared, bearing the imprint of Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., and from its appearance and contents one 
could hardly fail in making a fair prophecy for its future. 
There is a little too much of Dr. Nicoll, 8. R. Crockett, 
and Ian McSoren, it seems to me, but it were caviling in- 
deed to find fault with the reverend discoverer of bushel- 
covered lights, or even with the lights themselves, on such 
an auspicious occasion as the Americanizing of the famous 
London literary monthly. Of course no metamorphosis of 
this sort could be complete or-satisfactory without the aid 
of Professor Brander Matthews, and his name appears at 
the end of one of the longer reviews. Others well known 
to us among the contributors are Professor Boyesen, Hamil- 
ton Mabie, Nym Crinkle, and Lionel Johnson. The maga- 
zine is well covered, well papered, and well printed, and 
its success depends only upon its editors. 

The death of the veteran actor, Charles Wheatleigh, 
was most sudden, and will prove for the present, I fear, 
an irreparable loss to our stage. He was almost the last of 
a group of men who were bred in the old tradition, and 
who brought from it a dignity to the new. Warren, Gil- 
bert, Fisher, all remembered of the present generation, are 
now but memories, and though by no means as brilliant an 
actor as any one of these, his name deserves to be linked 
with theirs. He had not the humor of Warren, the sub- 
tlety of Gilbert, or the unctuousness of Fisher, but his 
work was always well considered and carefully presented, 
and was in no ways mean in comparison with theirs. He 
was the last of the old school ‘‘Sir Peters,’”’ and will always 
be remembered with kindliness and pleasure. ; 

Lovuts EvAN SHIPMAN. 


People Talked About. 


—Mrs. Mary Mapes DonGe is one of those wise liter- 
ary women who believe that if a woman must work with a 
pen she should be surrounded by all possible conveniences. 
And Mrs. Dodge certainly has the comforts. Finding that 
ideas would often come to her when her assistant was away 
from her, and wishing to save herself the manual labor of 
writing them down, she purchased a phonograph. Now 
when an idea strikes her at home she simply talks it to the 
phonograph, and when her stenographer comes it is taken 
from the machine, recalled to the author and she elaborates 
it by dictation. Her library centre-table, at which she sits 
to read, has a tall lamp built in the middle, a deep easy- 
chair at one side, and a book-stand underneath built around 
the legs. 

-Senator Hill has the habit, characteristic of statesmen 
before the day of typewriters and stenographers, of relying 
on his memory rather than on memoranda, This is doubly 
advantageous to himin strengthening his mnemonic powers 
and saving time. Neither in debateenor in lawsuits in 
which he is employed as counsel does he take notes, and he 
has been known to dictate answers to twenty*or thirty let- 
ters at a time without the assistance of note-book or mem- 
orandum of any kind. The mere feat of remembering the 
names and addresses of his correspondents is something out 
of the ordinary 

Sardou’s method of writing a play is tO spend years 
collecting data, and then, when the time is ripe and the 
occasion fit, to compose the drama with as much expedi 
tion as possible. Thus, *‘ Gismonda”’ was put in shape for 
presentation on the stage in about three months, though 
twice as many years had elapsed from the time when he 
began to accumulate material for it When once the 
dramatist has outlined a plot for a play it is pigeon-holed, 
and everything in the way of incident or suggestion likely 
to be available is added until the collection is ready for use. 

Gertrude Franklin Atherton, the author, lives modest- 
ly in Fifty-ninth Street, with her maid. She is in the 
neighborhood of her thirtieth year, and is a widow. She 
is beautiful, with the plump face and slender figure of a 
school-girl. Having made her own way with two books, 
having means of her own to live upon, and owing nothing 
to the machinery by which so many feebler lights gather 
oil for their wicks, she has not attached herself to any of 
the so-called literary coteries in town, and is not to be seen 
on exhibition in any of their parlors. 

An American now in Paris writes that after asking 
the price of asmall head by Henner, and learning that it 
was Valued at twenty-five thousand franes, he was surprised 
to find the artist occupying a studio almost devoid of signs 
of luxury. Henner is democratic and modest for a man of 
his fame. He is about sixty years old, with pink cheeks 
and white hair and beard, and is rather more wholesome 
looking than his pictures would warrant one to believe. 

T. B. Aldrich, the poet, and former editor of the 
Atlantic, is an alert, active man of fifty, always fashion 
ably dressed, and wearing his mustache waxed in French 
fashion. He is a bit of a philosopher, and the moderation 
which he displays in his verse is reflected in his life. ‘‘If 
X—— only knew,” he once said of a bibulous friend, ‘* how 
much fun I get out of just one cocktail, he would never 
take more than is good for him,” 
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“On the sofa was stretched our unfortunate host.” 
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VERY night between nine and ten I 


slip out and do my modest shopping, 
having already made my menu for 
the coming day. I come back usual- 
ly with a loaf of bread, a paper of 
fried fish, or a bundle of saveloys. 
Then, when I think things are suffi- 
ciently quiet I go and brush down the 
front with my broom, leaning it 
against the wall and looking up medi- 
tatively at the stars whenever any 
one passes. Then, later still, I bring 
out my polishing paste, my rag, and 
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my chamois leather, and I assure you that if practice went by 
the brilliancy of one’s plate, I should sweep the town. 

Who do you think was the first person who broke this spell 
of silence? The ruffian whom I had fought under the lamp- 
post. He is a scissors-grinder, it seems, and rang to know if I 
had a job for him. I could not help grinning at him when I 
opened the door and saw who it was. He showed no sign of 
recognizing me, however, which is hardly to be wondered at. 

The next comer was a real bona-fide patient, albeit a very 
modest one. She was a little anzmic old maid, a chronic 
hypochondriac, I should judge, who had probably worked her 
way round every doctor in the town, and was anxious to sample 
this novelty. I don’t know whether I gave her satisfaction. 
She said that she would come again on Wednesday, but her eyes 


shifted as she said it. One and sixpence was as much as she 
could pay, but it was very welcome. I can live three day» on 
one and sixpence. 

I think that I really have brought economy down to its 
finest point. No doubt for a short spell I could manage to live 
on a couple of pence a day, but what Iam doing now is not to 
be a mere spurt, but my regular mode of life for many a month 
tocome. My tea and sugar and milk (Swiss) come, collectively, 
to one pennyaday. The loaf is at twopence three-farthings, 
and I consume one a day. My dinner consists in rotation of 
one-third of a.pound of bacon, cooked over the gas (twopence 
half penny), or two saveloys (twopence), or two pieces of fried 
fish (twopence), or a quarter of an eightpenny tin of Chicago 

(Continued on page 150.) 
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MADAME REJANE-POREL, THE FAMOUS FRENCH COMEDIENNE, IN SA4RDOU AND MOREAU’S PLAY, *“ MADAME 


SANS-GENE,” AS PRODUCED 
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beef (twopence). Any of these, with a due al 
lowance of bread and water, makes a most sub 
stantial meal. Butter I have discarded for the 
present. My actual board, therefore, comes well 
under sixpence a day, but I am a patron of lit 
erature to the extent of a halfpenny, which | 
expend upon an evening paper; for with events 
hurrying on like this in Alexandria I cannot 
bear to be without the news. Still I often re 
proach myself with that halfpenny, for if I 
went out in the evening and looked at the 
placards I might save it, and yet have a genera! 
idea of what is going on. Of course a half- 
penny a night sounds nothing, but think of a 
shilling a month ! 
bloodless an pulled down on this diet. I am 
thin, it is true, but I never felt more fit in my 
life. So full of energy am I that I start off 
sometimes at ten at night and walk hard until 
two or three in the morning. I dare not go out 
during the day, you see, for fear that I should 


Perhaps you picture me as 


miss a patient. I have asked my mother not 
to send little Paul down yet, until I see my way 
clearer. 

Old Whitehall came in to see me the other 
day. The object of his visit was to invite me 
to dinner, and the object of the dinner to in- 
augurate my starting in practice. If 1 were 
the kind old fellow’s son he could not take a 
deeper interest in me and my prospects. 

a: ee , Dr. Munro, sir,” said he, ** ’ve 
asked every man in Birchespool that’s 
got anything the matter with him. You'll 
have the lot of patients within a week. There’s 
Fraser, who’s got a bad touch of Martell’s three 
stars. He’s coming. And there’s Saunders, 
who talks about nothing but his spleen. I’m 
sick of his ——— spleen. But I askedhim. And 
there’s Turpey’s wound. This wet weather sets 
it tingling, and his own surgeon can do nothing 
but dab it in vaseline. He'll be there. And 
there's Carr, who is drinking himself to death. 
He has not much for the doctors, but what 
there is you may as well have.” 

All next day he kept popping in to ask me 
questions about the dinner. Should we have 
clear soup or ox-tail? Didn't I think that Bur- 
gundy was better than port and sherry? The 
day after was the celebration itself, and he was 
in with a bulletin immediately after breakfast. 
The cooking was to be done at a neighboring 








confectioner’s. The landlady’s son was coming 
in to wait. I was sorry to see that Whitehall 
was already slurring his words together and 
had evidently been priming himself heavily. 
He looked in again in the afternoon to tell me 
what a good time we should have. So-and-so 
could talk well and the other man could sing a 
song. He was so far gone by now that I vent- 
ured (in the capacity of medical adviser) to 
speak to him about it. 

‘* It’s not the liquor, Dr. Munro, sir,” said he, 
earnestly. ‘‘ It’s the ——— relaxing air of this 
town. But Ill go home and I'll lie down and 
be as fresh as paint to welcome my guests.” 

But the excitement of the impending event 
must have been too much for him. When I 
arrived, at five minutes to seven, Turpey, the 
wounded lieutenant, met me in the hall with a 
face of ill-omen. 

** Tt’s all up with Whitehall,” said he. 

‘“What’s the matter ?” 

** Blind, speechless, and paralytic. 
look !” 

The table in his room was nicely laid for din- 


Come and 


ner, and several decanters and a large cold tart 
lay upon the sideboard. On the sofa was 
stretched our unfortunate host, his head back, 
his forked beard pointing to the cornice, and a 
half-finished tumbler of whisky upon the chair 
beside him. All our shakes and shouts could 
not break in upon that serene drunkenness, 

‘* What are we to do ”’ gasped Turpey. 

‘*We must not let him make an exhibition of 
himself. We had better get him away before 
any one else arrives.” 

So we bore him off, all in coils and curves, 
like a dead python, and deposited him upon his 
bed. When we returned three other guests had 
arrived, a. 

** You'll be sorry to hear that old Whitehall 
is not very well,” said Turpey. ‘‘ Dr. Munro 
thought it would be better that he should not 
come down.” 

** In fact, I have ordered him to bed,” said I. 

‘** Then I move that Mr. Turpey be called upon 
to act as host,” said one of the new comers ; and 
so it was at once agreed. 

Presently the other men arrived, and we had 
our full complement, but there was no sign of 
the dinner. We waited for a quarter of an 
hour, but nothing appeared. The landlady was 
summoned, but could give no information. 

‘* Captain Whitehall ordered it from a con- 
fectioner’s, sir,” said she, in reply to the lieu- 

**He did not tell 
It might have been 


tenant’s cross-examination. 
me which confectioner’s. 

any one of four or five. He only said that it 
would come all right, and that I should bake an 


apple-tart.” 


LESLIE’S 


Another quarter of an hour passed and we 
It was evident that White 
We began fo roll 
our eyes toward the apple-tart as the boat's 


were all ravenous. 
hall had made some mistake. 


crew does toward the boy, in the stories of ship 
wreck. A large, hairy man, with an anchor tat 
tooed upon his hand, rose and set the tart in 
front of Turpey. 

** What d’you say, gentlemen ; shall I serve 
it out ?” 

We all drew up to the table with a decision 
which made words superfluous. In five min 
utes the tart-dish was as clean as when the cook 
first saw it. And our ill luck vanished with the 
tart. A minute later the landlady’s son entered 
with the soup, and cod’s head, roast beef, vame, 
and ice pudding followed in due succession. — It 
all came from some misunderstanding about 
time. But we did them justice, in spite of the 
curious hors d’wuvre with which we had start 
ed, and a pleasanter dinner or a more enjoyable 
evening I have seldom had. 

‘* Sorry [ was so bowled over, Dr. Munro, 
sir,” said Whitehall, next morning. ‘I need 
hilly country and a bracing air, not a croquet- 
lawn like this. Well, ’'m glad to hear that you 
gentlemen enjoyed yourselves, and I hope you 
found everything to your satisfaction.” 

I assured him that we did, but I had not the 
heart to inform him about the apple-tart. 

I tell you these trivial matters, my dear Ber- 
tie, just to show you that I am not down on my 
luck, and that my life is not pitched in the 
minor key altogether, in spite of my queer sit- 
uation. But, to turn to graver things, I was 
right glad to get your letter and to read all 
your denunciations about dogmatic science. 
Don’t imagine that my withers are wrung by 
what you say, for I agree with almost every 
word of it. 

Good-bye, old chap! It is quite delightful to 
think that on one point at least we are in agree 
ment. 

XIV. 
1, OAKLEY VILLAS, BIRCHESPOOL, 
January 15th, 1883. 

You write reproachfully, my dear Bertie, 
and you say that absence must have weakened 
our close friendship, since [ have not sent you a 
line during this long seven months. The real 
truth of the matter is that I had not the heart 
to write to you until I could tell you something 
cheery, and something cheery has been terribly 
long in coming. At present I can only claim 
that the cloud has perhaps thinned a little at 
the edges. 

You see by the address of this letter that I 
still hold my ground, but between ourselves it 
has been a terrible fight, and there have been 
times when that last plank of which old White- 
hall wrote seemed to be slipping out of my 
clutch. 
with a little money, sometimes without. At 
my best I was living hard ; at my worst I was 


I have ebbed and flowed, sometimes 


I have lived for a 
whole day upon the crust of a loaf when I had 
ten pounds in silver in the drawer of my table. 
But those ten pounds had been most painfully 


very close upon starvation. 


scraped together for my quarter’s rent, and I 
would have tried twenty-four hours with a 
tight leather belt before 1 would have broken in 
upon it. For two days I could not raise a 
stamp to send a letter. I have smiled when I 
have read in my evening paper of the priva- 
tions of our fellows in Egypt. Their broken 
victuals would have been a banquet to me. 

It was not that I have had no patients. They 
have come in as well as could be expected. 
Some, like the little old maid who was the first, 
never returned. I fancy that a doctor who 
opened his own door forfeited their confidence. 
But they 
have nearly all been very poor people, and 


Others have become warm partisans. 


when you consider how many one -and-six- 
pences are necessary in order to make up the 
fifteen pounds which I must find every quarter 
for rent, taxes, gas, and water, you will under- 
stand thafeven with some success I have stiil 
found it a hard matter to keep anything in the 
portmanteau which serves me as larder. How- 
éver, my boy, two quarters are paid up, and I 
enter upon a third one with my courage un- 
abated. I have lost about a stone, but not my 
heart. 

I have rather a vague recollection of. when it 
was exactly that my last was written. I fancy 
it must have been a fortnight after my start, 
immediately after my breach with Culling- 
worth. It’s rather hard to know where to be- 
gin when one has so many events to narrate, 
disconnected from each other and trivial in 
themselves, yet which have each loomed large 
as I came upon them, though they look small 
enough now that they are so far astern. As I 
have mentioned Cullingworth, I may as well 
say first the little that is to be said about him. 
I answered his letter in the way which I have, 
I think, already described. I hardly expected 
to hear from him again, but my note had evi- 
dently stung him, and I had a brusque message 
in which he said that if I wished him to believe 
in my bona-/ides (whatever be may have meant 
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by that) I would return the money which I had 
had during the time that I was with him at 
Bradfield. To this I replied that the sum was 
about twelve pounds. That I still retained the 
message in which he had guaranteed me three 
hundred pounds if I came to Bradfield, that the 
balance in my favor was two hundred and 
eighty-eight pounds, and that unless I had a 
cheque by return I should put the matter into 
the hands of my solicitor. This put a final end 
to our correspondence. 

There was one other incident, however. One 
day, after I had been in practice about two 
months, I observed a bearded, commonplace 
looking person lounging‘about on the other side 
of the road. 
ible from my consulting-room window, 


In the afternoon he was again vis- 
When 
I saw him there once more next morning my 
suspicions were aroused, and they became cer 
tainties when, a day or so afterward, I came 
out of a patient’s house in a poor street, and 
saw the same fellow looking into a green 
grocer’s shop upon the other side. I walked to 
the end of the street, waited round the corner, 
and met him as he came hurrying after. 

“You can go back to Dr. Cullingworth and 
tell him that I have as much to do as I care 
for,’ said I. ‘* If you spy upon me after this it 
will be at your own risk.” 

He shuffled and colored, but I walked on and 
saw him no more. There was no one on earth 
who-could have had a motive for wanting to 
know exactly what I was doing except Culling- 
worth, and the man’s silence was enough in it- 
self to prove that Iwas right. I have heard 
nothing of Cullingworth since. 


(To be continued.) 


Yellowstone Park 
in Winter. 


WHILE the number of summer visitors to the 
Yellowstone National Park increases every 
year, there are very few persons who under- 
take to penetrate its solitudes in winter. This, 
in view of the difficulties of travel, where the 
soft snow is frequently from eight to twelve 
feet deep upon a level, and the thermometer 
sometimes goes down to forty-five degrees below 
zero, is not at all unnatural. The first attempt 
to explore the park in winter was made som«¢ 
ten years ago by Lieutenant Frederick Schwat- 
ka, who had a complete Arctic outfit, including 
dogs and sledges, but who, with all his admi- 
rable preparations, failed to get more than 
twenty miles into the park. When the park 
came to have a patrol system under the control 
of the United States army regulations, and 
special stations were established in remote 
parts of the reserve in which details of two or 
three men passed the entire winter season, the 
risks of exploration were somewhat diminished, 
and adventurers sought to reach more remote 
points in the park. _In the winter of 1890 El- 
wood Hofer, a mountain guide living on the 
north edge of the park, succeeded, in company 
with one private soldier, in making the circuit 
as far as the Hayden Valley and the Geyser 
basins. Hofer had a commission from the 
Smithsonian Institution to secure young wild 
animals for the National Zoological Gardens, 
and in his excursion, and one taken about two 
years later, obtained valuable photographs of 
large game, buffalo, elk, etc. In the winter of 
1893-94 he undertook a more extended trip, 
making the entire circuit of the park, by way 
of the cafion, the Hayden Valley, the Fire-hole 
Geyser basins, and finally going into the north- 
east corner of the park, traveling in all over 
two hundred miles on skis. 
the rigors of an Arctic temperature, but suffer- 


He was exposed to 


ed no very serious hardships, the air being so 
very dry that the temperature did not very 
sensibly affect his bodily comfort. 

In March of last year our photographer, F. 
J, Haynes, of St. Paul, organized a snow-shoe 
expedition, which he carried out with the as- 
sistance of the officers at Fort Yellowstone. His 
purpose was to ascertain, if possible, the exact 
number of buffalo still remaining in the park. 
The party consisted of Captain Scott and Lieu 
tenant Forsyth, of the Sixth Cavalry, Scout 
Burgess, four non-commissioned officers, and 
Mr. Haynes. On the first day out they made 
twenty miles, reaching Norris Station, where 
the government has a small building occupied 
during the winter by two men. 
day they reached Grand Cajion Hotel, and on 
the third, went eight miles further into the 
Hayden Valley, where they discovered a 
‘bunch ” of seventy-one buffalo, showing that 
the reports of the extinction of the buffalo 
herds are without foundation. From this point 
the scout and one man made a trip to Pelican 
Valley, on the east side of Yellowstone Lake, 
where they discovered evidences of poaching. 


On the second 


Examination showed that the poacher had come 
into the park unobserved with a toboggan and 
supplies, had made a camp for the purpose of 
killing buffalo, and had already killed and 
dressed seven of the animals, which were found 
hanging upon a pine-tree, The scout, a day or 
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two after, caught the poacher in the act of 
dressing another animal, and promptly placed 
him under arrest. Mr. Haynes remained, with 
his party, some ten days in this section, getting 
views of elk and buffalo, and then went over by 
Mount Washburn and returned to the Mam- 
moth, having been out just thirty days. In 
traveling they used the Norwegian ski, with 
heavy covering for the feet, and canvas leg- 
gings, which assured warmth and dryness, this 
being a matter of the most vital importance to 
the ski-runner. Mr. Haynes gives it as his 
opinion that if a stockade were built for the 
protection of the eighty to one hundred or more 
buffalo now remaining in Hayden Valley a fine 
There is plenty of 
hay which can be cut in the valley to feed at 


herd would be soon assured. 


least one thousand buffalo, and he can see no 
reason why, if poaching is ¢ bsolutely prevented 
and adequate measures are adopted for the pro 
tection of the buffalo, they may not be pre 
served to the park as one of its future attrac 
tions. 

We give on another page a number of illus- 
trations from photographs taken by Mr. Haynes 
during this expedition. 


Recent Developments 
in flilitary Signaling. 


RAPID and accurate communication is of 
vital importance in successful military oper- 
ations, and signaling in some form has always 
been practiced by both military and naval 
forces throughout the world. 

Although it was not until the war of the Re- 
bellion that any body of men was organized for 
the exclusive purpose of studying and practic 
ing the art of military communication, yet it 
must not be supposed that the idea is of recent 
origin. The Greeks employed a very ingenious 
torch, with a time-measuring attachment, about 
200 B.C, Ceesar employed night signals during 
his campaign in Gaul, and Napoleon derived 
great benefit from a complete system of sema- 
phoric signals about, Paris. 

Signaling in some of its forms has always been 
practiced by the American army, and during 
the past few years much has been accomplished 
in the development of improved apparatus and 
methods for rapidly collecting and distributing 
information by signals. The most reliable and 
common means of short-range signaling—that 
is, from three to twenty miles—is the flag. The 
ordinary signal flags are four feet square, and 
are red with white centres, or white with red 
centres. <As the flag when viewed from the dis- 
tant station must contrast strongly with the 
background, the red or white flag is used, as is 
most appropriate. The flag-staff is jointed and 
eight feet long. 

Communication is accomplished by spelling 
out words by waves of the flag 


g, or at night by 
flashes of light, according to the Morse telegraph 
code. Signal stations are usually on elevated 
points, like towers or mountains, and when per 
manent or semi-permanent are equipped with 
flags, heliographs, lanterns, torches, telescopes, 
and compasses, in order that communication 
may be effected at any time of day or night, in 
any weather. 

The majority of all forms of signal apparatus 
are practically restricted to short-range work. 
The heliograph has, however, been effectively 
employed over ranges of nearly two hundred 
miles, and the electric, magnesium, and oxyhy- 
drogen lights up to seventy mil.s, Of course 
all visual signaling is rendered more or less im- 
practicable by violent winds, rain, snow, aad 
fog, but the weather that causes the suspension 
of visual signaling also prevents orderlies:from 
making their way with promptness, and often 
even disables the electric telegraph. 

Since the advent of the heliograph, or sun- 
telegraphing instrument, there has been a grow 
ing inclination to long-range signaling. This 
instrument may now be said to be substantially 
perfected, there being two similar and satis 
factory patterns, one for general use suited to 
ranges up to thirty miles, and the second with 
more delicate adjustments for long-range work, 
up to one hundred miles or over. The helio 
graph is an exceedingly interesting device for 
signaling. The idea of aninstrument by which 
a flash is made to appear and disappear so as to 
represent words, espeéeially at the great, dis- 
tance under favorable atmospheric conditions 
at which the flash can be seen, bright and daz- 
zling as a little sun, is very attractive. 

The apparatus consists of a tripod, carrying 
a bar having a sighting-rod at one end and a 
mirror at the other.” The mirror has a small 
unsilvered spot in its centre, enabling the oper- 
ator to look through it from the back. The in- 
strument is adjusted for use, so that the oper- 
ator sees the distant station through the mirror 
and aperture of the sighting-rod, A small paper 
disk is then placed over the aperture of the 
sighting-rod and the mirror adjusted by slow- 
motion screws so that the ‘‘ shadow spot ” made 
by the unsilvered spot in its centre is in the 
centre of the paper disk, The flash is then 
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visible at the distant station. The shadow spot 
must be kept in the centre of the disk by means 
of the screws, as it constantly tends to move 
off, owing to the motion of the earth. A second 
tripod, carrying a screen operated by a key, is 
placed in front of the sighting-rod to reveal 
and cut off the flash. When the sun is in front 
of the operator but one mirror is necessary, but 
when it is behind, a second mirror is set in place 
of the sighting-rod. The adjustment of the 
instrument is then somewhat more complicated. 

The heliograph is exceedingly powerful, its 
range being only limited by the convexity of 
the earth. The mirror simply bends the rays of 
the sun without diminishing their energy. A 
practical illustration of such a mirror is given 
by the moon, which projects the rays of the sun 
to us from a distance of over two hundred and 
thirty thousand miles. 

The heliograph has been used very extensive- 
ly by our army in the West, especially in Ari 
zona and New Mexico. Durine the first two 
weeks in May, 1800, especially good work was 
done with the instruments. A line extended 
from Fort Stanton, New Mexico, via Fort Cum- 
mings, Bowie Peak, Lookout Peak, and Baker’s 
Butte, to Whipple Barracks, Arizona. The dis- 
tance actually operated over was about two 
thousand miles ; number of stations twenty- 
five, with one hundred and twenty-nine oper- 
ators, under the charge of twenty-two officers. 
The number of messages handled was 3,785. 
aggregating 92,406 words, the ranges varying 
from five to one hundred and twenty-five miles. 
The quickest tirough work was the sending of 
a message of twenty-seven words, passing 
through six stations, and replied to by a mes- 
sage of twenty-five words returned through the 
same stations, a distance of thres hundred 
miles, in two hours and twenty minutes 

Experience has proved, however, that the util- 
ity of the heliograph is greatly circumscribed 
by the rigorous necessity of two conditions 
which seldom prevail together for any consid- 
erable time or over any considerable area, viz. : 
sunshine, and favorable atmospheric conditions 
between the points of communication. It is 
admittedly the most powerful instrument that 
can be employed in visual signaling, but a cloud 
passing over either station can render it entirely 
powerless. It is for this reason that so much 
attention has been given to electrical devices, 
especially the field telephone. 

A great stride has been made in the use of 
this instrument by the device of Captain Kil- 
bourne, of the Signal Corps, called the ‘ out- 
post cable cart.” The field telephone kit carries 
only a third of a mile of double-couductor 
cable, so that flying telephone lines—that is, 
lines rapidly laid on the ground, or strung on 
light poles, during a march or battle—of greater 
length necessitate a supply of additional wire 
by a more satisfactory method than that of the 
knapsack. 

The frame of the cart is constructed of bicycle 
tubing, and mounted on thirty-inch bicycle 
wheels with cushion tires. The cart carries five 
reels of cable and one reel knapsack, for use in 
places where the underbrush will not allow it to 
penetrate, and has an automatic spooling device 
for recling up the cable. A field t« lephone is 
used, and by attaching the double conductor of 
the kit to one on the frame of the cart the tele- 
phone is kept in circuit, and communication 
may be had with the home station at any time. 
The cart can be drawn by one man almost any- 
where that an armed man can pass. It is pro- 
posed to test the availability of similar carts for 
removing the wounded from the field, and for 
supplying ammunition to troops in action. 

A similar device to the outpost cable cart is 
one by which a reel of wire is carried on a 
bicyle, which also autcmatically spools up the 
wire cs the soldier rides or pushes the machine. 
The military bicycle has grown vastly popular 
during the past two years, and seems specially 
adapted for the use of the signal corps. 

A cyclist has the advantage over the cavalry 
soldier in superiority of arm, speed, noiseless- 
ness of travel without a cloud of dust to betray 
his presence, and ease of concealment, without 
necessity of forage for his mount. The signal- 
man, mounted on a bicycle and completely 
equipped, carries, attached to the machine, a 
rifle, ammunition, blanket, waterproof cape, 
piece of shelter-tent, rations, canteen, tool-bag 
and cyclometer. Among the party is carried a 
field glass, compass, road map of the locality, 
one or more ¢ycle lamps, flags, torches and helio- 
graphs. Those on reconnaissance duty have also 
a sketching case and photographing outfit. 

A great deal of attention is now being given 
to the development of a novel equipment for 
reconnaissance work, namely, the war balloon, 
The utility and importance of balloons for ob- 
taining military information during field opera- 
tions was demonstrated in the war of the Re- 
bellion, and it is unquestionable that in future 
wars free balloons or flying-machines, capable 
of carrying and dropping into the enemy’s 
country large bombs charged with high ex- 
plosives, will play an important part. 

In the equipment of the army with balloon- 
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trains the chief signal officer has decided to 
follow the English system of a captive skin 
balloon, inflated from portable cylinders con- 
taining hydrogen compressed under 120 atmos 
pheres, and confined by a double-conductor 
insulated cable, connecting an aerial telephone, 
so that military information as to topography, 
the disposition and movement of troops, etc., 
may be collected photographically or visually, 
and the information transmitted from or sent 
to the occupants of the car. 

The balloon train comprises three wagons for 
the carriage of the tubes for charging, and one 
wagon for the balloon and appliances for hand 
ling. A tube wagon carries forty-five steel 
tubes, each weighing seventy pounds. It re- 


NOTABLE MEN 
Edwin A. Abbey. 


THERE arrived in New York City from Europe 
on February 3d a gentleman who, had he dis- 
tinguished himself to a similar degree in the 
field of politics or the pugilistic arena as he has 
in art, would have been met at the dock by a 
formidable delegation of citizens headed by a 
brass band and escorted in triumph to his tem- 
porary abode. Being simply an artist, Mr. Ed- 
win A. Abbey, for he it was, proceeded unosten- 
tatiously to a relative’s residence prior to con- 
tinuing his journey to Boston, where he is to 
superintend the arrangement of his series of 
historical pictures on the walls of the Boston 
Library. These paintings were ordered some 
little time ago, commissions being also given to 
Y. S. Sargent, M. Puvis de Chavannes, and 
Mr. Whistler, each artist being allowed to 
select his own subject. Abbey, although sorely 
tempted to choose a Shakespearean theme, 
finally decided on one of the legends connected 
with the Knights of the Round Table. One- 
half of his task is completed. 

The entire piece of work allotted to him will 
cover one hundred and eighty-seven feet of 
canvas and be divided into five pictures. The 
subject is ‘* The Quest of the Holy Grail.” The 
first of the series, called ‘‘Galahad as a Baby 
Brought by the Nuns to the Angel of the Holy 
Grail,” depicts the youthful hero held aloft by 
a nun with the Holy Grail in his hands. An 
angel hovering over him beckons him to look 
up. This picture is six feet by eight and, as it 
will hang in a dark corner, has a brilliant blue- 
and-gold background. The second picture, 
eleven by eight feet, is entitled ‘*‘ The Knighting 
of Sir Galahad by Lancelot.” Number three is 
‘“*Sir Galahad Brought to the Court of King 
Arthur by Joseph of Arimathea,” and is twenty- 
four by eight feet. Then follows *‘ The Bene- 
diction of the Knights Who Go Forth on the 
Sacred Quest,” and ‘‘ Sir Galahad at the Sleep- 
bound Castle Grail of the Fisher King Am- 
fortas” completes the series. 

These paintings are a revelation to Mr. Ab- 
bey’s friends, and will be so to the public in 
general. Such, at least, is the conclusion to be 
drawn from the criticisms of the press of the 
British metropolis, where the series have re- 
cently been on exhibition. Although for many 
years a painter of no mean merit, Mr. Abbey 
has been better known to all as a black-and- 
white illustrator, and it may be said without 
exaggeration that as a pen-and-ink draughts- 
man he has yet to find his equal. His illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare’s plays are marvels of 
composition and technique, combining all of 
Vierge’s delicacy with the strength and freedom 
of Adolph Menzel, while superior to both in 
artistic grace and finish. 

It is gratifying to note that Mr. Abbey’s suc- 
cess has not made him indifferent to the welfare 
and interests of his less fortunate brethren, for 
he has recently taken up the cudgels very vigor- 
ously in their behalf by directing his e‘Yorts to 
combating the tendency on the part of certain 
London art journals to extort ** complimentary ” 
sketches from its victims. This species of black- 
mail was inaugurated by a man named Shorter, 
who founded the London Sketch, and has made 
it thrive on the unremunerated labor of artists 
who did not dare to incur its displeasure. Asa 
result of these manoeuvres a protective associa 
tion, known as the Society of Illustrators, has 
recently been started, and its principal mission 
will doubtless be to suppress Mr. Shorter and 
others of his ilk. V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 


Ella Higginson. 

THERE are few names better known in the 
West than that of the poet, Ella Higginson, the 
wife of Russell C. Higginson, a descendant of 
one of the founders of New England. Mrs. 
Higginsou’s distinction, however, does not rest 
alone upon her verse. She has achieved an 
enviable reputation also as a writer of short 
stories, which have appeared in the leading 
newspapers and magazines of the country. Re- 
cently she has won the first prizes offered in two 
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quires one hundred and eight tubes to inflate a 
two-man balloon, and one hundred and thirty 
three for one carrying three men. 

Since the addition of the balloon-train to the 
equipment of armies there has been no war 
large enough to test their usefulness, but un- 
doubtedly they will be useful in reconnaissance 
and scouting, observing the disposition of the 
enemy’s forces, correcting artillery fire, etc. 
They may also be useful in manceuvring, as 
the balloonist can communicate by telephone 
directly with the commander in any part of the 
field 

Howarp A, GIDDINGS, 
Vajor Signal Corps, Connecticut 


National Guard. 


AND WOMEN. 


short-story contests, one of them being for five 
hundred dollars. Some of her choicest poems 
have recently been gathered and published in a 
dainty booklet under the title of ‘‘ A Bunch of 
Western Clover.” 

Mrs. Higginson’s latest story was published 
in the Christmas number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
The Press-Times, of Seattle, in commending the 
literary and artistic features of that issue, says: 

“The gem of the number, however, is a story by 
‘our’ Ella Higginson, ‘The Cuttin’ Ont of Bart 
Winn’ It is a story, the scene of which is laid in 
Whatcom, her home. The local coloring and the de- 
scription of scenery are most vivid. A strong feature 
of the story is a description of a cance-race between 
Puget Sound and Alaska Indians after hop-picking 
The story is one full of interest, and of the pathos 
which nearly always finds its way into Ella Higgin- 
son's tender love stories. One's heart aches for the 
great, rough, Western man, with his absorbing love 
for the girl he was ‘cut out* of by a New York news- 
paper man. Her story alone is worth more than the 
price of the WEEKLY, and shows more clearly than 
ever to her admirers here why she has become so pop 
ular everywhere us a writer of stories and poems.” 

Personally Mrs. Higginson is young in years 
and appearance. She is small and slight, with 
a charming personality, spirituelle face, and 
the gentlest and most winning manners. To 
know her is to love her, for she is not only a 
brilliant and popular writer, but a modest, 
gentle, and gracious woman. She does not 
care for society, but spends hours with no com- 
panions save her horse and dog. Her home is 
an ideal one, all windows and sunshine, and 
overflowing with books and flowers. It is only 
four blocks from Puget Sound and three hun- 
dred and fifty-six feet above it, with magnifi- 
cent views from every window ; blue sea, emer- 
ald hills, and noble snow domes, and below the 
little city of New Whatcom. Here Ella Hig- 
ginson finds her inspiration for the sweet, ten- 
der sonnets and bright storiescthat have made 
her name popular and beloved. 

ELIZABETH A. VORE. 


Frank L: Stanton. 


AMONG our younger poets no one has risen 
more rapidly into fame than Frank L. Stanton, 
of the Atlanta Constitution. From the hour 
when he began to sing the world began to listen, 
and now his verse is as popular and familiar 
in Great Britain as in our own country. The 
supreme charm of his verse lies in its artlessness. 
His songs are as fresh and pure as bird-notes on 
asummer morning. The evenness of his work, in 
point of poetic quality, appears all the more re 
markable when it is remembered that his poems 
are all produced in the heat and hurry of news 
paper labor, as a matter of every-day routine. 
Joel Chandler Harris, in writing of Stanton’s 
work, thus emphasizes this fact: ‘‘ As one of 
the writers on the Atlanta Constitution, he 
has a department which he calls ‘Just from 
Georgia.’ He has chosen to preface this depart- 
ment with at least one original piece of verse 
every morning. But frequently he writes four 
and five poems a day, not because he expects to 
write them, but because they are waiting to be 
written. The marvel of this fluency is that the 
result should be so significant, that the earnest 
ness andsimplicity of the note he strikes should 
be so manifest.” 

As illustrative of the felicitous quality of Mr. 
Stanton’s verse, we append some lines written 
on the fly-leaf of a presentation copy of his 
‘Songs of the Soil,” under date of December 
9th last : 

‘The cold has killed the corn off an’ blighted all 
the wheat ; 

The ice is on the peach-blooms an’ the appk 

blossoms sweet ; 

An’ the country is in mournin’ from the mount- 

ain to the sea, 

But the good Lord runs the weather, an’ it ain't 

a-botherin’ me.’ 


Dr. William S. Rainsford. 


Rev. Dr. WILLIAM 8. RAINSFORD, rector of 
the Protestant Episcopal parish of St. George, 
in this city, is one of the most prominent and 
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aggressive divines connected with that historic 
church. He is not only an able and effective 
preacher, but he possesses executive abilities of 
a high order, and as an organizer has few if 
any superiors. Under his administration St. 
George’s has become one of the most influential! 
moral forces of the metropolis. It is the centre 
and supporter of a group of social and religious 
enterprises which reach and help with their min- 
istries a great multitude of people who other 
wise would suffer deprivation, physical and 
spiritual. There is nowhere in this city a better 
object-lesson of what a church can do in the 
way of practical Christian work than that 
which is afforded by St. George’s. Dr. Rains- 
ford personally cirects all these various activi- 
ties, but his fertility and energy are by no 
means exhausted by the work he does in this 
connection. He finds time to co-operate in most 
of the more important general charitable and 
reformatory movements of the time, and in his 
own denomination especially is a recognized 
leader in every undertaking in which it engages. 
As to some subjects, he holds views which are 
regarded as radical ; but, being a man of pro- 
found convictiors, he never measures his ex- 
pressions concernin’ any question by considera- 
tions of deference to popular opinion. In the 
recent campaign for municipal purification he 
was conspicuously active and earnest, and he 
will be among those who will resist to the ut- 
most any surrender of the advantages then 
gained. Dr. Rainsford, in a word, is a notable 
representative of those aggressive modern 
preachers who hold that religion is an affair of 
practical every-day life, and that he best serves 
his Master who, out of the pulpit as welias in it, 
stands resolutely for essential righteousness. 


G. L. Watson, 
Yacht Designer. 


Mr. G. L. Watson is best known, perhaps—in 
this country, at least—as designer of Lord Dun- 
raven’s Valkyrie IT. He also planned Thistle. 
The latter, it will be recalled, received her 
quietus as a challenger for the America’s Cup in 
the fall of 1887 at the hands of Volunteer, while 
Valkyrie IT. was defeated handily threestraight 
by Vigilant in 1893. To-day Mr. Watson is 
England’s acknowledged premier yacht de- 
signer. In a way, this highly honorable posi- 
tion may be said to be unique, for it means de 
signing pure and simple. The distinction may 
be better understood by a comparison with the 
Herreshoffs of Bristol, Rhode Island, who not 
only design but build. 

It should be said, however, that, unlike most 
yacht designers of his class, Mr. Watson’s 
knowledge of the subject he handles in such a 
masterly style is grounded in a thorough prac- 
tical course of training covering a number of 
years in Clyde ship-building yards. Probably 
a majority of the crack steam yachts now en- 
rolled upon the lists of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron and other English yacht clubs are products 
of his ingenuity. 

At the present time Mr. Watson is promi- 
nently in the fore of international yachting 
gossip as designer of Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie 
IIT., already “laid down” in the yards of the 
Hendersons, and destined, in all probability, to 
meet Herreshoff’s latest creation (also recently 
‘laid down”) in these waters, in September of 
the present year. . 


Mrs. Alice Barber 
Stephens. 


THOSE of our readers who have followed the 
fortunes of Stark Munro, as described by Dr. 
Conan Doyle, have undoubtedly been impressed 
by the beauty and character of the illustrations 
embellishing the story. These, as they know, 
are the work of Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, of 
Philadelphia 

Mrs. Stephens, who stands to-day at the head 
of her class as an illustrator, has not arrived at 
her present position without a serious struggle. 
She began her art career at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, and was 
from the first one of its most promising stu- 
dents, both in drawing and engraving on wood, 
which latter profession she followed quite suc- 
cessfully for a term of years, 

After practicing the art of illustration with 
increasing success for a time, she concluded to 
go abroad to perfect herself in the study of 
color. She connected herself with the studio 
of Julienne in Paris, and worked under his tui- 
tion several years. Besides being an illustrator 
she is a painter of considerable ability, and her 
works have adorned the walls of the best exhi- 
bitions in the country. 

Her husband, Mr. Charles H. Stephens, whom 
she married some four or five years ago, is him- 
self an artist of no mean ability. Mrs. Stephens 
is a woman of domestic tastes and sympathetic 
nature, and is associated actively with a number 
of practical charity organizations in Philadel- 
phia. 
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Evidently a ‘‘ Bark ’’ Only. 


THE Eliot anti-foot-ball axe has fallen—that 
axe which a while ago was shown to be suspend- 
ed by the slenderest of threads, the sustaining 
power of which depended in no small degree 
upon the right sort of reform action in the near 
future by representative graduate authorities 
of the game. The vote of the Harvard faculty, 
however, looking to the abolishment of inter- 
collegiate foot-ball may, at the very outset, be 
safely characterized rather as a ‘‘ bark” than 
an actual * bite.” The ‘‘ bark” simply sounds 
the last call to arms of foot-ball legislators—if 
there are any. It is a command which demands, 
and will surely receive, prompt attention. 

At the twenty-ninth annual banquet of the 
Harvard Club, of New York City, on the even- 
ing of February 21st, right upon the heels of 
this vote, the overwhelming sentiment of the 
two hundred odd diners was for foot-ball now 
and for all time; but foot-ball, be it said, played, 
as in the words of Bishop Lawrence, ‘ by col- 
lege men not as ‘sports’ but as ‘ 
“ Foot-ball is not on trial,” continued this emi- 
nent Harvard graduate, ** but the spirit of col- 
lege men. I cannot but believe that the teams 
ean play an honest, gentlemanly, and sports- 
manlike game. It may stop, but on confession 
that even students cannot play the game ina 
sportsmanlike manner.” 

Another speaker, Professor Sumichrast, rep- 
resenting the faculty of arts and sciences, in the 
course of a few chosen words having to do for 
the most part with the ‘burning question of 
the hour,” said that the vote of the faculty was 
not final. The vote was couched in some such 
terms as these : 


sportsmen.’” 


“The faculty of arts and sciences recommends that 
it would be well for the athletic committee to put an 
end to intercollegiate foot-ball. This opinion of the 
faculty shall be sent to the corporation with the re- 
quest that they forward it to the committee on ath- 
letics.” : 

Now the athletic committee referred to was 
established by the Harvard corporation by this 
vote : 

‘* Voted, that a committee for the regulation of 
athletic sports shall hereafter be annually appointed 
and choser as follows : Tbree members of the univer- 
sity faculties and three graduates of the college, these 
six to be appointed by the corporation, with the con- 
sent of the overseers ; and also three undergraduates, 
to be chosen during the first week of the college year 
by the majority vote of the following students : The 
presidents of the three upper classes and a representa- 
tive from all the athletic organizations. 

** This committee shall have entire supervision and 
control of all athletic exercises within and without the 
precincts of the university, subject to the authority of 
the faculty of arts and eciences, as defined by the 
statutes.” 

It would seem to follow, then, that recom- 
mendations of the right sort, and breathinz the 
proper reform spirit, which shall emanate from 
the athletic committee, must have the necessary 
weight to modify to an extent the present ad- 
verse opinions of the faculty. 

Reviewing carefully the situation, and know- 
ing the sentiments of many graduates ona settle- 
ment of the question, it would seem highly prob- 
able that the committee’s chief recommendation 
will be that the games shall be confined in future 
to college grounds, and no more games in Spring- 
field or New York. Such a recommendation 
would go far toward appeasing President Eliot 
and the faculty, for it is generally conceded 
that the very object of the special faculty meet- 
ing which resulted in the vote of abolishment 
was simply to suggest that future games be 
confined to home grounds. The vote, then, was 
a creation of impulse rather than of preconcert- 
ed action. 

The athletic committee, which consists of Pro- 
fessor Ames, of the Law School, who is chair- 
man ; Assistant Professor Bartlett, of the Ger- 
man department, and Professor Davis, cf the 
physical geography department, members from 
the faculty ; E. H. Bradford, M. D., William 
Hooper, A. B., Perry Trafford, graduate mem- 
bers ; and P. W. W. Whittemore, 95, base-ball 
captain; J. C. Fairchild, 96, of the ’varsity 
eleven, and R, H. Stevenson, ’97, of the crew, rep- 
resenting the college, and to whom this opinion 
—it is nothing more—of the faculty is referred, 
cannot be blind to the full meaning of the 
“bark,” and it is predicted they will act in 
such a way that the game will be given a last 
chance, as it were, the coming fall. 

NEW YACHT-RACING RULES. 

At the recent annual meeting of the New 
York Yacht Club—at which, by the way, Mr. 
E. M. Brown, who so adniirably filled E. D. 
Morgan’s shoes last year, was elected commo- 
dore for the ensuing year—the special committee 
on racing rules suggested, among other things, 
the measuring of yachts with crews on board. 
The suggestion was a fine one and deserving of 
instant adoption without the change of a word, 
the proposition as offered by them running in 
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this wise : ‘‘ A yacht shall be permitted to have 
on board in races only as many persons as she 
shall have on board when officially measured, 
but this number shall not exceed that given by 
the following formula : 
SCHOONERS. 

Class 1.—One man to every_two feet of racing 
length and fraction thereof. 

Class 2.—One man to every three feet of racing 
length and fraction thereof. 

Class 3.—One man to every three feet of racing 
length and fraction thereof. 

Class 4.—One man to every four feet of racing 
length and fraction thereof. 

Class 5. 
length and fraction thereof 


~One man to every four feet of racing 


SINGLE-MASTED VESSELS AND YAWLS. 

Class 1.—Three men for every five feet of racing 
length and fraction thereof 

Class 2.—One man for every three feet of racing 
length and fraction thereof. 

Class 3.—One man for every four feet of racing 
length and fraction thereof. 

Class 4.—One man for every four feet of racing 
length and fraction thereof. 

Class 5.—One man for every four feet of racing 
length and fraction thereof 

Class 6.—One man for every five feet of racing 
length and fraction thereof 


The intentions of the committee in part, of 
course, were to check, as far as possible, the 
growing tendency to an inordinate substitu- 
tion of live ballast on race day. It will be 
recalled that in 1893, at the time of the Vigi- 
lant-Valkyrie IT. races, Lord Dunraven and his 
friends made a great fuss about this ** tendency” 
on the part of Vigilant’s managers to throw 
out everything dead that was possible in order 
that live ballast to meet any emergency might 
be substituted. 

But the ‘‘schooner faction” at the meeting, 
by proving themselves a ruling body, destroy- 
ed any intent or purpose which the committee 
may have had by causing the cutting out of the 
words ‘‘ she shall have on board when officially 
measured.” As of old, then, the club boats will 
be measured withcrews ashore. The contesting 
yachts for the America’s Cup, however, by vir- 
tue of a special concession on the part of the 
cup committee to Lord Dunraven, will be meas- 
ured with every Jack on board. 

The special racing rules committee, though, 
were not altogether balked in their reform en- 
deavors, for their suggestion that classification 
of yachts be figured upon a basis of racing 
rather than load-water-line length was carried 
with little if any opposition. The new classi- 
fication will be embodied in the amendments to 
the racing, rules as follows : 

SCHOONERS 

Class 1.—All over 95 feet racing length 

Class 2.—Not over 95 feet, and over 85 feet racing 
length. 

Class 3.— Not over 85 feet, and over 75 feet racing 
length 

Class 4 —Not over 75 feet, and over 65 feet racing 
length 

Class 5.—Not over 65 feet racing length 

SINGLE-MASTED VESSELS AND YAWLS. 

Class 1.—All over SO feet racing lenyth. 

Class 2.—Not over 8) feet, and over 70 feet racing 
length 

Class 3.—Not over 70 feet, and over 60 feet racing 
length. 

Class 4.—Not over 60 feet, and over 55 feet racing 
length. 

Class 5.—Not over 565 feet, and over 50 feet racing 
length. 

Class 6.—Not over 50 feet racing length. 


The old system has constantly put at a dis- 
advantage yachts unfortunate enc.h to be an 
inch or so over the load water-line of the class 
in which by rights they should be included, and 
the new classification, which is eminently the 
correct one, remedies the inequality. As an in- 
stance of this Shamrock and Dagmar, schooners, 
will now be able to sail in the seventy-foot class, 
though formerly, because they were four and 
two inches respectively over seventy feet load 
water-line, they were thrown in the class above, 
and thus severely handicapped. 


THe GoLF Boom. 

It is worthy of notice at this time, in com- 
mendation of the interest and enterprise of our 
athletically-inclined people to make much of a 
good game, that there are at present in the 
United States seventy-six established golf clubs, 
having a membership of over fifteen thousand ; 
that there are new clubs forming and new links 
being laid out all over the country, and that 
finally the United States Golf Association, only 
recently formed, is already a powerful organi- 
zation, comprising such well-known and finan- 
cially sound associate clubs as the Newport, 
the Chicago, the St. Andrew’s of Yonkers, the 
Country Club of Brookline, and the Shinne- 
cock Hills. 

The association, at its regular meeting at the 
house of T. A. Havemeyer, 244 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, adopted a complete and 
comprehensive constitution, drafted by C. B. 
Macdonald. In glowing terms it was pre- 
dicted by attending delegates that the present 
year would prove a red-letter one in the history 
of golf in this country, 





The special points to be noticed in the con- 
stitution are, firstly, that Canada is not includ- 
ed as eligible for membership ; and, secondly, 
that the open championship, as in Scotland and 
England, is eligible to amateurs and profession 
als alike. 

TOOKER, THE RACQUET CHAMPION FOR 1895, 

J.S. Tooker, of Boston, by vanquishing E. 
La Montagne, Jr., at the recent tourney held at 
the Racquet and Tennis Club courts, New York 
City, won for the second time, though not in 
succession, the amateur racquet championship 
of the country. Although both Mr. Hoyt and 
Mr. Perkins, the other contestants, showed in 
more than average form, the honors really lay 
between Tooker and La Montagne, the New 
York representative. The plucky game which 
La Montagne put up is shown in the fact that 
in three of the four games which were played 
in the deciding match of the tourney on Fri- 
day, additional hands were required to settle 
matters. 

But for the absence of B. Spaulding de Gar- 
mendia the tourney would have been a com- 
plete success. In the absence South of the 
player who has to his credit six championships 
in the space of seven years, a deal of the interest 
in the championship was lost. Without de- 
tracting a bit from the fine work of either La 
Montagne or Tooker it should be said in justice 
to De Garmendia that he would have had, if 
present, an excellent chance of scoring his sev- 
enth championship. De Garmendia is pre-em- 
inently a natural-born athlete of unusual 
strength and endurance. While Tooker, for 
instance, has more than average ability, he 
lacks much of the ‘* brawn” which, when scien- 
tifically applied, becomes a deciding factor in 
any game. 


Philadelphia’s New Mayor. 


THE result of the recent municipal election in 
Philadelphia is generally accepted as putting a 
final eclipse upon the Presidential aspirations of 
ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison, who, up to 
this time, has becn invincible before the people. 
Governor Pattison’s friends had confidently ex- 
pected that he would greatly reduce, if he did 
not entirely obliterate, the normal Republican 
majority, but this expectation proved to be ut- 
terly delusive, the majority for Hon. Charles F. 
Warwick, the Republican candidate for Mayor, 
being the largest ever given a candidate for 
that office, aggregating 60,900, which is 21,925 
greater than was given four years ago to the 





CHARLES F, WARWICK, MAYOR-ELECT. 


mayor then elected. The increased Republican 
vote is said to have come from Democrats who 
have left that party for good and mean here- 
after to be counted in the Republican column. 
The violence of the attacks upon Mr. War- 
wick also operated favorably to the Repub- 
licans among fair - minded, independent voters 
who were unwilling to contribute to the success 
of a party which relied largely for success upon 
personal abuse of its antagonists. f 

The Republican mayor-elect has filled the 
office of city solicitor for several years with 
credit to himself and the city, and was one of 
the persons suggested for the nomination by the 
Municipal League and other friends of reform 
in opposition to the old and odious ‘‘ combine” 
of contractors and mercenary politicians. Mr. 
Warwick comes to the office without entangle- 
ments of any sort, and is thus in a position to 
carry out effectively the popular demand for 
an aggressive policy against the partisan rings 
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which have so long plundered the city. It is 
unfortunate that in the general sweep a num- 
ber of the discredited councilmen, who have 
been concerned in jobs of one sort and another, 
have been re-elected, but an effort will be made 
to curtail their power for mischief, and as a 
means to that end it is possible that a Legis- 
lative investigation into the rascalities they 
have perpetrated may be ordered. Mayor War- 
wick can make himself the most popular man 
of his city and State if he will embrace, to the 
full, the opportunity afforded him to promote 
the cause of genuine reform. 


A Talking Dog. 

JACQUES SHELDON, sometimes called Gentle 
man Jacques, a noble, sable-and-white Scotch 
collie, one of 
the finest and 
most superb 
specimens of 
his kind, with- 
out a rival, if 
indeed he has 
an equal, is a 
talking dog. 
Jacques’s lin- 
guistic clever- 

JACQUES SHELDON, A ness, as here- 
TALKING DOG. with set forth, 
does not begin to cover his actual acquirements 





or alleged natural untutored gifts. 

Jacques articulates syllables, veritably speaks 
words ; however, not without much difficulty, 
yet he distinctly enunciates syllables with which 
he forms the words he utters, and these with 
intelligent application of their meaning. 

Jacques Sheldon’s personality and mode of 
life would perhaps reveal his superiority and 
his possibilities in matters of education. The 
odds have been with him. When but a few 
months old he was brought by his late master 
from Edinburgh to his future home and in- 
stalled as a life-long member of the family, at 
that period consisting only of three—his master, 
the writer, and a boon friend. There were no 
children, and never had been a house dog owned 
by either before, so without rival he was adopt- 
ed into the family, to occupy just such a place 
as he might prove worthy to hold, according to 
his own merits or personal powers to win the 
affection of those with whom he was thence- 
forth to be associated ‘* until death should them 
part.” ° 

Jacques’s master, a gentle, even-tempered, 
considerate nature, endowed with a marvelous 
power over all animals, totally disapproved of 
the use of the whip to enforce obedience, or as 
a means to train his pets, nor was he ever 
guilty of rough language ; yet withal he was 
firm as a rock once he gave a command or 
started to teach any animal. A point most 
important as to the secret of his success in edu- 
cating Jacques, he always gave his instructions 
plainly and definitely, then he stuck to that one 
thing with unswerving tenacity and patience 
until it was thoroughly learned, firmly and un- 
mistakably reproving his pupil every time he 
was guilty of ‘inattention or evinced a disposi- 
tion to shirk the given task by starting off ata 
tangent the moment any outside thing attract- 
ed his dogship’s notice. He never allowed the 
heedless culprit to escape without a verbal re- 
proof on the instant, before the fault had been 
effaced from the dog’s memory. Jacques’s mas- 
ter’s rule was NOW. 

Punishment usually consisted in forbidding 
Jacques accompanying his master on his walks, 
or from taking his favorite seat in his master’s 
boat, and sometimes, when the wayward fel- 
low’s listlessness had been obstinate and’ not 
amenable to persuasion, he was ignominiously 
banished from the library hearthstone, apart 
from the cherished family trio, to spend the 
evening with the domestics. This punishment, 
always a source of keen humiliation to the 
high - spirited, supersensitive Jacques, fortu- 
nately was seldom necessary, und, in fact, only 
enforced during his puppy days, when his edu- 
cation was in its rudimentary stage. His mas- 
ter as consistently lavished approval upon his 
four-footed pupil when he had done his best. 
In truth, Jacques was the constant recipient of 
such admiration and praise from all family 
friends that he grew covetous of such, and in 
time never willfully forfeited his chances, but, 
to the contrary, never tired trying upon all oc- 
casions to elicit recognition, Jacques was as 
conscientiously treated and trained as a child 
might have been. 

From his advent Jacques had been a most 
attractive and engaging denizen of the home, 
and was treated with fondness, aye, even def- 
erence (he had fine teeth) by the domestics, who 
were duly informed that it was a case of ‘ love 
me love my dog,” and that their term of em- 
ployment in the household depended upon their 
treatment of ‘‘ Master Jacques Sheldon,” as 
the dog was usually called by them. 

Considering Jacques’s almost human sense and 
aptness, his keen comprehension of human 
speech, his master conceived the idea that the 
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dog The study 
to devise means as to how to teach the pet tax- 
ed the combined wits of his three human friends 
to the top of their bent. Finally, after several 
weeks of tentative effort he greeted his mistress 
unawares with ‘‘ G-o-o-d-d 
” ina labored fashion Lut distinctly. 


could be taught to speak words. 


quite - M-0-r-n- 


r-i-n-Y In his 
delight over his accomplishment he rolled over 
and over, pranced and leaped about in a wild, 
frenzied manner, and worked himself into such 
a state of excitement it required the entire day 
to calm and control him. 

In order to articulate the 
obliged to lie down, and constantly stretches 
his fore feet, nervously working his paws, part- 
ing and toes together, and the 
muscles of his face are strained and his lips are 
contorted ; his teeth at times shut tight with 
the tongue pressed against them, then 


noble fellow is 


drawing his 


again 
open convulsively to emit certain vowels. 

His dogship’s vocabulary is very limited, con- 
taining about a dozen distinct words, which he 
uses intelligently, always pertinent to the oc- 
casion. They are: 
** G-o-0-d-d — n-i-i-g-t,” “ 
mother), 


** G-o-0-d-d-im -O-1'-N-1r-i-n-g,” 
(for 
** }-u-m-y-u-m” (when he desires to 
express delight), ‘‘ S-/-e-e-l-l” (his master), 
 W-e-l-l-k-i-c-c”’ (the friend’s name), 


' ” 
M-u-u-z-z-e-1-r 


* \-e-e-s, 


“* N-o-0,” ‘* W-e-e-l- ” ** J-l-l,” and a few other 
words of topica. significance. How far 
Jacques’s linguistic faculty could be carried 


it would be impossible to say. But he’s only a 
dear faithful dog for all that. 


MAY FRENCH SHELDON. 


The Woman’s Council 
at Washington. 


AN event of more than ordinary importance 
has been the triennial session of the National 
Council of Women at the capital during the 
past two weeks. The great size of the organi- 
zation, the distinction and representative char 
acter of the women who came together, and 
the high practical value of the proceedings, 
are an interesting illustration of the profound 
changes going on in modern American society. 
Such a congress would have been an impossibil- 
ity before 1860, even if it had been of 
tenth of its numbers. It might have 
brought together in 1880, although that 
position is based on barely more than probabil 
ity. In 1895 it convenes without 
without particular comment, as if 
mere matter of It is an irrefrazable 
demonstration of the tremendous power which 


only one- 
been 
sup- 


friction and 
it were a 


course. 


last to wield, and more 
tact and skill with which 


woman has come at 
notably of the ease, 
she manages that power. 

The council was formed in 1888, and may be 
said to have been the outgrowth of a number 
of popular movements of more or less strength, 
but without the military organization which is 
a necessity to all such enterprises. The associa- 
tions which united to form the council were 


large and influential according to the estimates 


of seven years ago. The Woman's Suffrage 
Association, the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, the National Woman’s Repuibie an 


Association, Sorosis, and a number of other 
bodies were all prosperous and growing, and at 
the time of their federation probably repre- 
two hundred thousand women. In 
seven years social forces have been so intense 
and many that all of the 


founders have grown like the proverbial green 


sented 


social changes so 


bay-tree. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union alone, 
now 


with its branches and affiliates, 


aggregates over a.million people, and 


proudly shows as an evidence of its power 
and industry a monster petition signed or in- 
dorsed by six millions of people. The suffrage 
movement is hot far behind in numbers, and 
certainly not in zeal and activity. 
bership is now estimated past the million mark. 


Nearly all the other organizations have grown 


Its mem- 


with the same bewildering rapidity. At their 
meeting in Washington they now stand for 
forty-five organizations and represent four 


millions of women, nearly a third of the entire 
female population of the United States. Their 
national council is, therefore, more representa 
tive than either the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic national conventions. 

A second feature of the triennial session has 
been the intellectual status of its members. 
Nearly one-half 
which more than expresses the increase of the 
higher education of women. It includes clergy- 
men, lawyers, editors, physicians, dentists, 
missionaries, poets, college professors, scientists, 


are college graduates, a fact 


artists, philanthropists, and, in fact, all of the 
professions and. intellectual callings which in 
the past generation were practically monopo- 
lized by men. A condensed roll of the societies 
represented includes the four already 
tioned, National Missionary Societies, Women’s 
Industrial Schools, Women’s Mutual Improve- 
Associations, Social Purity Leagues, the 


men- 


ment 


Universal Peace Union, the Kindergarten Sys- 
tem, Women’s Patriotic Societies, Women Ste- 
nographers, National Hebrew Council, the Anti- 
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Vivisection Society, the Dress Reform Move- 


the Divorce Reform Leagues, the Dental 
Household Economics, Freemason- 
ry Among Women, Historical Students, Medi- 
cal Students, Working Women’s Organizations, 
Newspaper Women, Women Managers of the 
Atlanta International Exposition, and local and 
general philanthropies and charities. 

The the 


as shrewd as it 


ment, 
Association, 


management of session has been 
successful. 
high 
value had been care 
fully arranged long 
in advance, 


has been 
Pri yeTamMmMes of 


subjects 
selected by expe: ienc 
ed committees, and 
orators chosen with 
as much reference to 
their tact and policy, 
their popularity and 
persuasive power, as 


to their mere elo 
quence, 
The object of the 


council, the elevation 
and amelioration of 
the 
ical, 


sex in its phys- 

mental, moral, 
industrial, education- 
al and 
relations, 
kept steadily in view. 
It aims 
these to each class by 
the united actions of 
It strives 


professional . 
has been 


to secure 


all classes. 
to arouse interest and 
solidify it through 
the eld principle of 
organization and what the politicians are wont 
to style “‘log-rolling” ; by making a literature 
on all these matters which shall appeal in whole 
or in part to every woman in the community ; 
to keep up an intellectual campaign through the 
press, the pulpit, the platform, the association 
and the club, which in the natural course of 
events will mould public opinion, shape legisla- 
tion, and modify and control social growth. 
The work of the council may be seen in all 
parts of the country. One feature is the rapid 
increase of woman’s clubs in every field and the 
extraordinary growth of clubs already formed. 
In some places in many of our larger States 
two-thirds of all the women are enrolled and 
practically form a compact army. Through 
this system of organization they have secured 
suffrage in Colorado and will probably attain it 
in three other States. this year. They have 
changed the attitude of society toward the ad 
vanced woman, so. thst what before was made 
a gibe or a reproach is now considered a matter 
excellence. Not so 


of course or else a positive 


many years ago society objected strongly to 
women’s social and other clubs an1 thought 
that club-life was essentially masculine. To- 


day 
cities belongs 


nearly all the leaders of society ereat 
not to one but to a number of 
clubs and enjoy their club-life the same 
their brothers. 

The present council has devoted its efforts. to 


in our 
as do 
nreferred to and also to securing a 


h-life, a 
larger employment of women in clerical posi- 


this syster 
greater recognition of women in chure 
tions, equal pay for equal work, a reform in 
dress along artistic and hygienic lines, 
laws respecting woman, the 


and im 
provement in the 
enforcement of compulsory and universal edu 
cation, with a special reference to female chil 
dren and a raising of the moral standard of 
modern society. 
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Rejane. 


THE vivacious Réjane, who has just made her 
American début at Abbey’s Theatre, New York 
City, is the Paris comé 
perhaps it would not be invidious to 
least the 
since the passing of the as yet 
the Comédie 
Francaise. She is, when at home, the bright 
particular star of the legendary Vaudeville 
Theatre, from the stock company of which her 
present excellent support has been drawn. She 


one of foremost of 
diennes ; 
most 


is the foremost, or at 


known, 


say she 
widely 
Samary, of 


unreplaced Jeanne 


has also played (in modern comedy, not the 
répertoire) at the classic Odéon in 
visiting Lon 


“legitimate” 
the Latin Quarter ; and last year, 
don with her French company, she achieved a 
Theatre there in 
‘** Madame 


brilliant success at the Gaiety 
what is still her piece de résistance, 
Sans-Géne. 

Réjane is Parisienne to her finger-tips. 


This 
applies not only to her style and speech, but 
also to her personal appearance—for, like many 
of her charming countrywomen, she possesses 
a face whose features, if separately regarded 
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according to the regularly accepted notions of 
beauty, could not be called beautiful. 
she is what the French call prettily 
belle laid« ° She 
mobile features which respond expressively to 


feminine 
In fact, 
plain 


une has fine eyes, and 


in her inexhaustible flow of ani 


s, no less than the sudden transition to 


every nuance 
mal spirit 


moods of tenderness and emotion of which she 


is capable, 


LN ihe \ \ 


\ ge ee \ ™~ 
MADAME REJANE, 


‘*Madame Sans-Géne ” was written by § 
dou and his collaborator, Monsieur Moreau, for 
Seeing her in it, 


Sar- 


Re jane. one is tempted to ex- 
claim that she The play 
contains a larger proportion of comedy, and in 
rather a more rollicking spirit, than 
we are accustomed to expect in the work of 
Sardou. This is, doubtless, the element fur- 
nished by the collaborator ; for in 
struction of the plot and the poise of the char- 
acters it is easy to recognize the master hand of 
the author of ‘‘ Pattes de Mouche ” and *‘ Ther- 
midor.” The story and general characteristics 

f ‘* Madame 
more or less 


was born for the réle. 


bri vader, 


the con- 


Sans-Géne” have been rendered 
familiar here by the version, in 
English, which has been presented with elabo- 
by Mr. Pitou and Miss Kidder at the 
3roadway Theatre. But ‘‘ Sans-Géne ” in Eng- 
lish is not ‘‘ Sans-Géne” at all. The name itself, 
with its debonair and saucy suggestiveness, has 
proved to be utterly untranslatable ; and when 
it comes to putting the Bowery slang of to-day 


rate care 


in the mouths of personages in Paris a century 
ago, and in the imperial court of Napoleon, all 
‘al illusion and fitness is lost in 
bewilderment. Yet this the 
rendering the French 
chiefly takes its 
Nor is it any disparagement—rather the 
contrary—te the alent of the 
American actress who has achieved at I 
the 
to say that she 


sense of theatri 
pre testing was 
only possible way of 
argot from which the title rdle 
color. 
undoubte.l t young 
‘ast a 
sueces destime in face of in 


triumphant 


surmountable obstacles, was not 
born for the part. 

As we said before, ‘** Mad 
French language ; 
and that is what Ré- 


to perfect ion, 


ame Sans-Géne ” is 


a French play, in the it can 


never be anything else ; 

jane is giving us, 
It is founded, 

authentic 


the more or 
Catherine Hubscher, 
who throuch her 


as we know, upon 


less story of 
laundress and ex-vivanditre, 
marriage with Joseph Lefebvre, a sergeant of 
the Guards, rises to be Duchess of Dantzig, and 
the wife of one of Napoleon’s marshals, without 
ever losing the ready wit and unbridled tongue 
to which she owes her piquant nickname. Reé- 
jane’s impersonation of this rich character is de- 
lightfully animated, and full of subtle surprises. 
She has an exciting scene in the prologue, where 
conceals an Austrian fugitive in her laun 
and then has to dispel the jealous suspi- 
Lefebvre; and after- 
ward, latter is her 
husband and a marshal of the Empire, there is 
bit of 
womanhood in the scene where she wins his as- 


to fear from the 


she 
dry, 
cions of her worthy lover, 
in the second act, when the 


a charming sentiment and impulsive 


that there is nothing 
restion that he should divorce 


surance 
Emperor's sug his 
sharp-tongued and unceremonious wife in order 
tomarry one less reckless of the court etiquette. 
In the last two acts she profits admirably by 
the many opportunities afforded in the scenes 
where Madame is confronted with 
the Emperor’s plotting sisters, and where, with 
the aid of Fouché, 
suspicion concerning the Empress’s alleged liai- 


Sans-Géne 
she clears his mind of the 


son with the Count de Neipperg. 

Other plays of Madame Réjane’s répertoire, 
in which it is promised she will appear during 
the present engagement, are Sardou’s ** Divor- 
cons,” Tbsen’s * Doll’s House,” Meilhac’s ‘* Ma 
Cousine,” and Daudet’s ‘ Sappho,” 

HENRY TYRRELL, 
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OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY SAM. 


Whist Practice. 


PROBLEM No. 6 serves as a good illustration 
by the 
the line of play which shows a solver to have 
mastered the idea of the problem.” Several 
hundred whistites failed completely and broke 
their scores by giving lines of play which would 
not win, or claimed that A and B could win 
but three tricks, but as many more gave as the 
correct play : A leads heart 10, B trump 3, ¢ 
trump 7 and wins four tricks, All of which is 
correct so far as it goes, but the entire idea of 
the problem turns upon the following leading 
variation: A leads heart 10, B trumps with 8, 
! and the next four tricks 
are won by A and C. 


LoyD. 


of what is meant requirement to ‘‘ give 


C discards trump 7 
The correct solution was 
received from Messrs. A. Boekins, Thomas Carr, 
J. W. Crawford, T. Cox, C. A. Dixon, William 
Falconer, Orton Gifford, Mary B, Hazard, H. 
A. Harden, W. Halsey, H. H. Johnson, T. A. 
Laurie, Mrs. C. W. List, C. A. Moody, T. D. 
Martin, H. McCullough, P. Nugent, M. F. 
Porter Stafford, Albert Senn, Ruby 
Scruggs, Dr. N. Tyler, C. E. Wolfe, and 
William Young. Such as mastered the hands 
correctly pronounced it one of the best whist 
problems extant, and predicted that it would 
play havoc with the scores of thesolvers. Such 
as have failed through mere inadvertence must 
not complain of the ruling, which was duly ex- 
plained. Our little whist circle is extending to 
all parts of the country, and noted experts have 
entered the ranks. The prizes of the books to 
all and every one who can master four prob- 


Lovers, 


lems in succession are not offered on account of 
the value of such prizes, which are looked upon 
as mere souvenirs of a spirited contest, and to 
show that the best whist players in the country 
will find it no easy matter to discover the tricks 
or pitfalls which these problems contain. Here 
isan innocent-looking little affair given as Prob- 
lem No. 12, which is taken from actual play: 
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takes how many tricks against any possible 
play ¢ 
The Chess-Board. 
STATE ASSOCIATION,. 1895, 
No. 7. PrRIzE PROBLEM. By I. S. Loyp. 
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White to play and mate in three moves 

The above position was given out on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, at the meeting of the New 
York State Chess Association, with the offer of 
a gold chess badge to the first one who could 
master it. The prize was won by Lois Hein in 
twenty minutes. 
By RoBBINs. 


Black 
Any move. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 5, 
White 
1QtoK RS! 1 
2 Mates. 

Correctly solved by Messrs. E. D. Brown, T. 
Cox, J. 8. Collins, W. L. Fogg, 8S. Blanchard, 
Porter Stafford, J. Dunn, C. V. Smith, and 
Andrew Mathers. All others gave solutions 
which will not produce mate if properly de- 
fended, 
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NOTABLE MEN AND WOMEN IN ART, LITERATURE, AND THE CHURCH.—From PuotocrapHs —{See PAGE 155.] 
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THE STEAMSHIP “‘CRATHIE,” AS SHE APPEARED AFTER HER COLLISION WITH THE ‘‘ ELBE.” 
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Fulton Paul. 


FOREIGNERS who come to America are more 
amazed at the easy adaptability of our people 
than at anything else that they see. They see 
that new conditions find us prepared, and that 
the abolition of an established usage does not 
interrupt even temporarily our steady prog- 
ress. The foreign observers think variously of 
this national characteristic, but usually content 
themselves with expressions of surprise without 
attempting to account for the cause. At home 
we are not surprised at it because we take it as 
a matter of course, and therefore not the occa- 
sion for speculation. But this characteristic is 
most interesting, and it is due no doubt to the 
fact that adventuresomeness is in the American 
blood—quickening its flow, warming its quality. 
This is true generally of American blood, but it 
is particularly so of that which traces back to 
American beginnings, when the early colonists 
commenced the building up of stable common- 
wealths in virgin forests and inhospitable cli- 
mates, with only hostile savages as neighbors, 
and an almost pathless ocean between them and 
civilization. These hearty adventurers could 
not fail, in begetting their progeny, to transmit 
some of their own indomitable spirit, and this 
has come down the line, from father to son, to 
the present time. And we are thankful for it. 

This spirit has been inherited by Mr. Fulton 
Paul, of Hudson, New York, in a marked de- 
gree from the ancestors who helped to found 
the Massachusetts colony. Mr. Paul is the one 
hundred and fifth in the eight generations from 
the Puritan Richard Paul, who in 1636 arrived 
in Massachusetts from the west coast of Eng- 
land, and who was one of the original owners 
of a tract of land in the southeast corner of 
Massachusetts, of which Taunton became a 
part. It would be interesting to trace the 
genealogical line through the eight generations 
down to the subject of this brief sketch, for 
there were notable men among the fathers and 
grandfathers—men who bore distinguished 
parts in the trying formative period when the 
colonies were endeavoring to become a State, 
and later when the new republic was endeavor- 
ing to hold its place among the great nations— 
but lack of space forbids. But Mr. Fulton 
Paul has proven himself a worthy descendant 
of this sturdy and honored stock, as he has 
borne himself with manliness and ability in 
every quarter of the world, and now, in the 
prime of middle life, he lives an honored citizen 
of Hudson, New York, where he was born in 1841. 
His father, Charles Paul, was born in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, whither his father had gone 
when a young man. Charles Paul sought larger 
opportunities and came to New York. Then he 
went to Dutchess County, and shortly afterward 
permanently settled in Hudson, where Fulton 
Paul was born to his second wife, who was 
Catherine Fulton, of Milan, New York. Fulton 
Paul was educated at the Bradbury Classical 
Institute at Hudson, at the Barstow School in 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts, and at the Wil- 
liston Seminary, Ezsthampton, Massachusetts. 
At the latter place he was fitted for college. 
He was about to enter Yale when his health ap- 
peared so frail that his father, by the advice of 
an eminent physician, decided that it would be 
wiser for him to take an East India voyage, 


Ww 


So in 1861 he set sail in the American sailing- 
vessel Julia G. Tyler from New York. This 
trip lasted two hundred and twenty days and 
was full of adventure. The famous Tent 
affair occurred while Mr. Paul was on this trip, 
and wnen the captain of the Ty/le, a Southern 
man, heard of it, he cheerfully proposed to turn 
his Northern passengers over to the first Enclish 
man-of-war he fell in with as hostages for Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Slidell. But these perils and 
many others were finally passed, and young 
Paul reached Hong-Kong on his twenty-first 
birthday. He felt that he had doubly gained 
his freedom, for the threats of the skipper of 
the Tyler had been mest alarming. He now 
made a trip to Canton, and after some months 
spent in sight-seeing entered the employ of that 
famous firm, Russell & Co. By this firm he 
was sent to Shanghai as assistant superintend- 
ent of the Yangstse Navigation Company, of 
which Russell & Co. were the principal owrers. 
When he retired from the employ of Russell & 
Co. he went to Japan. As the guest of General 
Pruyn, the 
Paul went to Yeddo, and was the twenty-fifth 
foreign civilian to enter that city. The unre- 
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American Minister to Japan, Mr. 


generate Japs—how different they are some 
thirty years later—were bitter against all for 
eigners then, and shortly after Mr. Paul’s ar 
rival in Yeddo he was one of only five foreign 
ers left in the city, the rest having fled, and the 


English lecation building having been burned. 





General FPruyn ard the Americans, however, 
stayed, and were not molested though constant- 
ly in danger. From Japan Mr. Paul returned 
to China, and then made long journeys in 
Africa, Asia, and Europe, seeing all that was to 
be seen in his progress, and going even to out 
of-the-way places. He returned to New York 
in 1564, and some little while after went down 
into Virginia as an army paymaster. In 1865 
he returned to Hudson and was chosen an 
alderman. Later he had an interest in a steam- 
boat company ; then he served in the State de- 
partment at Albany, and in 1873 was made 
Deputy State Treasurer by Governor Dix 
During all this time Mr. Paul continued to be 
a great traveler, having crossed the continent 
when the first Pacific railroad was finished, 
and, having visited Europe during the sitting of 
the Alabama Commissioners at Geneva, was 
present at the dinner given to them at the close 
of the conference, 

In 1875 General Grant appointed Mr. Paul 
consul at Trinidad, and he continued in the 
consular service during the administrations of 
Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur, and into Mr.Cleve- 
land’s first term. On account of signal ability 
and peculiar fitness Mr. Paul was promoted 
from place to place until he was made consul 
general to Roumania by President Arthur. 
This post he held till it was abolished by con- 
solidation into one district with Servia and 
Greece, under the minister of the latter coun- 
try. Whether in Trinidad or in Odessa, 
whither he was transferred as consul by Presi- 
dent Arthur, or in Bucharest, Mr. Paul was 
always a mighty traveler, and sought out all 
that was within reach, of interest, and he 
counted that within reach which could possibly 
be got at. It is likely, therefore, that in all 
America there are not a dozen men who have 
gone so far and seen so much, And what is 
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more, he has looked on the world with open 
xyes and a receptive intellect. What wonder, 
sherefore, that he is an exceptionally interest- 
ing man? As he has the rare gift of telling 
bout what he has seen, so that his hearers also 
eem to see what he describes, he is a most 
charming gentleman, and much sought after by 
those not content with a horizon that shuts out 
all further than an arm’s-length away. 

When Mr. Paul retired from the consular 
service he returned to New York and resumed 
the care of his personal affairs. In 188) he 
married a daughter of the late Christopher 
Meyer, who amassed a splendid fortune as the 
proprietor of an extensive rubber works in New 
Jersey. Mr. and Mrs. Paul have their home in 
Hudson, and a summer house at Poland 
Springs, Maine. He is sull a traveler, and 
fortunate in the fact that his charming wife has 
similar tastes to his own. In his ripe maturity 
he has the ability to render further services to 
his State and country, and it is not likely that 
the opportunity will be denied him. 


Our Foreign Pictures. 


THE WAR IN THE East. 

THE Japanese government shows no abate- 
ment of vigor in its operations against China. 
The Diet has just unanimously passed a supple- 
mentary budget providing for extraordinary 
war expenses, a measure authorizing a loan 
of $15,000,000 to the Corean government, and a 
law authorizing the floating of a new national 
loan. Meanwhile another army is being mobi- 
lized, probably for an expedition against For- 
mosa, and the government has informed Great 
Britain in distinct terms that Japan is not 
desirous of the mediation of European Powers. 
It is understood that Li Hung Chanz, who goes 
to Japan as peace envoy, has been invested with 
full power to close the negotiations without re- 
ferring matters to Peking, but it will perhaps 
be safe to await results before accepting this 
statement as absolutely trustworthy. The oper- 
ations of the Japanese armies have been delay- 
ed somewhat by the extremely cold weather, 
but the Chinese appear to be suffering even 
\t New- 
chwang the cold is so intense that ships lying 


more severely from the same cause. 


in the River Lian-Ho have been sunk by drift- 
ing masses of ice, as shown in our picture. An- 
other illustration on our foreign page depicts 
the method of cremation pursued by the Japa- 
nese military authorities, who consider it neces- 
sary to burn the bodiesof the soldiers and cool- 
ies who die in battle or from disease. This isa 
precautionary measure against the outbreak of 
epidemics. They put the bodies in coffins, 
which they place in pits on the top of logs of 
wood, built up to form a funeral pyre. The 
coffins are then covered entirely with straw and 
other combustible material saturated with pe 
troleum. The operation takes place, as a rule, 
in some secluded spot. 

An event which recently occurred at Peking 
marks the progress which is making in the ob 
literation of the barriers of seclusion which 
surround the Emperor. In connection with the 
celebration of the birthday of the dowager 
Empress an imperial audience was held at 
which all the foreign ministers and legations 
were present. This function took place within 
the precincts of the ‘* Forbidden Yown.” The 
fact that this was the first time that this priv 
ilege has been accorded to the ministers of 
barbarian Powers gives the affair a peculiar 
significance. 

THE ‘‘ ELBE” COLLISION. 

The picture of the Crathie, the steamship 
which ran into and sunk the //be in the North 
Sea, shows that she sustained damage in the 
collision. She was able, however, to make her 
way to a convenient port, and it does not yet 
appear why some positive attempt was not 
made by her to rescue the victims of her care- 
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Our Superlative 
Department. 
[IX.—THE LONGEST THINGS. 
THE longest street in the world is Broadway, 
which begins at Bowling Green, in the city of 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Marcu 7, 1895, 


New York, and runs up the Hudson under the 
same name past Yonkers, some fourteen miles, 
and is then continued along the Albany post- 
road to the capital of the State of New York. 
This makes the street practically on> hundred 
and fifty miles long. Of course there are many 
other long and fine streets in the world, but not 
one, taking it all and all, equal to Broadway. 


The Mississippi River, in spite of all compe- 
tition, remains the longest in the world. Its 
length is forty-three hundred miles, and it 
drains one million seven hundred and twenty- 
six thousand square miles. The Amazon is only 
four thousand miles jong. The Yukon River in 
Alaska is only two thousand miles long. 

* 

The New York and Philadelphia Traction 
Company is building a trolley line between 
those two great cities which will be the longest 
electric railway in the world. It will be prac- 
tically one hundred miles in length. 

The longest railroad in the world, barring 
some of the Russian systems which are owned 
by the government, is the Canadian Pacific in 
the northern part of America, but not yet in 
the United States. Its main line is nearly three 
thousand miles. This is the line which Presi- 
dent J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railway, 
has paralleled. 

Bt 

The longest railway system in the United 
States is the Pennsylvania, though the unfortu- 
nate Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fé used to 
control seven thousand three hundred and 
eighty-four miles. 


The longest story ever told was the ‘* Arabian 
Nights Entertainment,” which has been the de- 
spair of scory-tellers for nearly three thousand 
years. 


The longest forest in the world is that which 
extends in Siberia from the Obi River on the 
west about three thousand miles to the valley 
of the Indighirka on the east. It is more than 
one thousand miles in breadth from north to 
south. Its timber is of the pine or conifer 
species. Other long forests are the one lying 
north of the St. Lawrence River, about seven- 
teen miles in length from east to west, and the 
great Amazon forest, which occupies a region 
twenty-one hundred miles in length and thir- 
teen hundred in breadth. The central African 
forest’in which Stanley was a prisoner so long 
has been estimated ata length of three thou- 
sand miles north to south. 


The longest bridge in the world is six miles in 
length, and has three hundred arches of stone. 
It crosses an armof the China Sea at Lagang 
The famous iron bridve over the Firth of Tay, 
in Scotland, is eighteen thousand six hundred 


(Continued on page 161.) 


A Piece of Her lind. 


\ LADY correspondent has this to say : 

‘*T want to give a piece of my mind to a cer- 
tain class who object to advertising, when it 
costs them anything —this won’t cost them a 
cent. 

‘T suffered a living death for nearly two 
years with headaches, backache, in pain stand- 
ing or walking, was being literally dragged 
out of existence, my misery increased by drug- 
ging. 

‘* At last, in despair, | committed the sin of 
trying an advertised medicine, Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, and it restored me to 
the blessedness of sound health. I honor the 
physician who, when he knows he can cure, has 
the moral courage to advertise the fact.” * 


Good News for Asthmatics. 


WE observe that the Kola plant, found on the 
Congo River, West Africa, is now in reach of 
sufferers from Asthma. As before announced, 
this new discovery is a positive cure for Asth- 
ma. You can make trial of the Kola Com- 
pound free, by addressing a postal-card to the 
Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who are sending out large trial cases 
free by mail, to sufferers. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


rinting and floriculture com- 
bined is to be found in that always welcome cata- 
logue known as ** Vick's Floral Guide.”’ This publi- 
cation for 1895 is out, and is printed in seventeen 
differently tinted inks, with beautiful color plates. 
It tells much about flowers, gives points to those 
who love the garden, and presents a full list, with 
description and prices, of everything one could wish 
for vege'able, fruit, or flower garden. Many pages 
of novelties, incased in a chaste cover of silver and 
gold, are given. Unusual and astonishing offers, 
such as three hundred dollars for a name for a new 
double Sweet Pea, etc., are made. Tnose who are 


A SUGGESTION in 


interested in seeds or plants should send for a copy | 


of Vick’s Floral Guide to James Vick’s Sons, Roch 
ester, New York, and learn the muny bargains 
which this firm is offering. The cost of the Guide is 
only ten§ cents, which may be deducted from the 
first order.—American Stationer, Junuary 3\st, 
1895. 


AN AWFUL SUFFERER. 


IF there is any disease which is awful in its emects | 3 3 


upon the sufferer, that disease is Asthma. Suffocat 
ing, gasping for air, and sitting up, perhaps for weeks, 
in an ony of despair, weary, worn, and helpless— 
such is the life of one who is afflicted with asthma in 
the worst form. An explorer on the Congo River, in 
Darkest Africa, some years ago, discovered a never- 
failing cure in the Kola Plant. And now, all over 
Europe, physicians are indorsing and prescribing the 
Kola Compound as the only constitutional cure for 
asthma 
within three months. So sure are the importers of 
Kola of the fact that it cannot fail to cure, that they 
are sending out large trial cases free. to any sufferer 
who makes the request. For the benefit of our read- 
ers who may be afflicted, we cheerfully give the ad- 
dress of the importing company, who have given this 
great boon to humanity. Address, Kola Importing 
Company. 1164 Broadway, New York. and they will 
send you a large trial case, free, by mail, and prepaid. 


EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING. 


It leads the world of travel in all things 

In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 

It introduced block signals. and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule. electric lighting. baths, 

Laaies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets; 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars 

In short, ** ‘The Penns) !vania Limited.” 

It gives to all desiring privacy, 

Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 

It is the shortest, quickest. best of lines. 
From North and East to South and West. 
Hours from New York te Chicago, 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29 

Others may emulate. but equal, none. 

THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA 


CERTIFIED MILK. 


Every dairy supplying our condenscries is under 
supervision. Milk is pr duced under rigid hygienic 
rules 
tificate of the absolute purity of the Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


here are seven thousand recorded cures ' 


The company 8 reputation is therefore a cer- | 
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HUMORS 


Prevented by 
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SOAP 


8 when all 
AN Else 
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| CuTICURA SOaP purifies and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, and hair by restoring to healthy 
activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, IRRITATED, 
SLUGGISH, Or OVERWORKED PORES. 

Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 


British depot: 


American chemists in all continental cities. 
POTTER 
A 


F. Newsery & Sons, !}. King Edward-st., London. 
Deve & CHEMICAL CorpP., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. 





MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the 
very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 





Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central I.ines 
Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 
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“*AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NATURAL domestic champagnes are now very pop- | 


ular. A fine brand called “Golden Age” is attracting 
attention. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme Simon, 
marvelous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections ; it whiten<. perfumes, fortifies the skin 
J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & 
Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 


MoTHERs give Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters to 
stop looseness of the bowels. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their childreu while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old or middle-aged man, enffering 
from nervous debility. lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure, free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself, just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. Huncerrorp, Box A. 281, 
Albion, Michigan. 





ARE YOU CAR-SICK WHEN 
TRAVELING ? 

CAR-SICKNess is as trying to many people as sea- 
sickness. It comes from a derangement of the stom 
ach. One of Ripans Tabules is an insurance against 
it. og a box of them should be in every traveler's 
outfit. 


THE Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the public 
for their power. purity, richness and quality of tone, 
and are considered the most durable and reliable 
pianos ever made. 


Children Shrink 


from taking medicine. They 
don’t likeitstaste. But they are 
eager to take what they like— 
Scott’s Emulsion, for instance. 
Children almost always like 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

And it does them good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the easiest, 
most palatable form of Cod-liver 
Oil, with the Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda added to nourish 
the bones and tone up the ner- 
vous system. The way child- 
ren gain flesh and strength on 
Scott’s Emulsion is surprising 
even to physicians. 

All delicate-children need it. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N, Y, All Druggists, 50c, and $i. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

‘‘ BILL, I see here the bee is the symbol of in- 
dustry. ‘ How doth the little busy bee.’ ” 

‘“ What if he doth ?” 

‘*And I see here,” continued the professor, 
‘a statement that the working-bee lives only 
six months and the others live for years. Think, 
Bill, where you’d ’a’ been ef you’d ’a’ worked !” 
—Judge. 


A COMMON COMPLAINT. 

Mrs. DIMPLETON—‘‘I hear your son is doing 
splendidly in Wall Street ?” 

Mrs. Castleton—‘ Yes, but 
well.” 

Mrs. Dimpleton 
be the trouble ?” 

Mrs. Castleton—‘‘ The doctor says it is ner- 
vous prosperity.” —Judge. 


he isn’t at all 


“Indeed ? What seems to 
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The Finest 
CHASIPAGNE 


In America. 


Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 


LY 
Wnouve yos~ 


are especially 
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duces 


Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirk & Co., 69 Futtron Street AND 1158 
Broapway, New YorK AGENTS. 











nnn 
Wriuiam A. Hammonp, M.D., 


Manion Hvetcuinson, M.D., 
Physicians. in-Chief. 








Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 






The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy\, are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity —in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 
susceteeer 
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SOZODONT 


may be described as a pure, transparent liquid, delight- 
fully perfumed, a few drops of which, applied to the tooth- 
brush and rubbed on the teeth, produces a most agreeable 
foam, which penetrates all the interstices of the teeth and 
cleanses the mouth in a refreshing and pleasant manner. 
colored teeth are rendered white by its use. 
rives fragrance from its aroma. 
dental decay. The gums become rosier and harder under its 
operation, and a sensation of perfect cleanliness of the teeth 
and mouth is produced. 
claim to public confidence, and to few are accorded such a 
large share of public favor. 
a bottle of Sozodont 
equally surprised and delighted with its effects. 


& 4——_ 900d revenue. 
> . 


Dis- 
The breath de- 
It prevents and arrests 


No toilet article possesses a greater 


If not already provided, procure 


from your Chemist. You will be 


we 
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of scouring soap. 


Try itin your next house-cleaning and be happy. 


Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 
of women wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be 
materially lessened by the use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. 
is saved each time a cake is used, if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 
face because the toil is lightened, she must be a foolish woman who 
would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband who 
would grudge the few cents which it costs, 
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66’ That's the 
Duxbak 
Rainproof 
Binding. 
It keeps 
skirt edges 
dry and whole.” 
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One of this 


famous XA: Bias 
os Veiveteen 

e* . : e . 
Skirt Bindings. 
A set of the’ S. H. & M."' miniature figures show- 


ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on* How 

to Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in s tamps. 
Address 

The ‘‘S. H. & M.’’ Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


DUFFY'S nacx 
WHISKEY 

















FOR TEDICINAL USE. 
No Fusel Oil. 


SAT IN A DRAUGHT. 
THE CAR WINDOW WAS OPEN, 
WENT OUT AFTER A BATH. 
FORGOT TO WEAR AN OVERCOAT. 
NEGLECTED TO PUT ON RUBBERS. 
GOT CAUGHT IN A RAIN, ano 


YOU HAVE A COLD! 


and should take the best known preparation for it. 
Nothing*which has ever been discovered has equaled 
Duffy's Pure Mait Whiskey for counteracting the first 
approach of any cold, cough or malarial symptoms. 
It is for sale by druggists and grocers universally, but 
care should be exercised that none but Duffy’s is se- 
cured. Send for our illustrated book. 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CoO., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


D, L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 
's For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths: athlete 
sorinvalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 
6in. of floor room; new, scientific, dura- 
vie, cheap. -ndorsed by 100,000 physi- 
cians, lawyers, clergymen, editors and 
others now usingit. Illustrated circu- 
lar, 40 engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture, 9 Hast 14th Street, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED > 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


S—0-H-M-E-R. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIUM to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and 'supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape mony a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a geoners nourished frame.”—Civil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homaopathic Chem- 
ists, London, Eng 


FFpLO0D poIsON 


Primary, Sec. 

ondary or Ter- 
A SPECIALTY «x: 
tiary BLOOD POISON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home forsame price under same guaran- 
ty. If you prefer tocome here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail tucure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or eyeurows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world for a 
case we cannotcure. This disease has alwa’ 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
c.ans. #500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. Absolute Brees sent sealed on 
application. Address COO REMEDY Co, 

7 c Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bartholdi 


the great Sculptor of the Statue 
ef Liberty, 


writes of 





THE IDEAL TONIC: 


‘“‘Vin Mariani increases 
and strengthens all our 
faculties.”’ 





Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 








Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 62 W. 15th St., New York. 
reet. 


n 
Lonvon ; 239 Oxford St 





LONDON. 
THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 


d hote. 
Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 


headache arising 
from them. 


E. (}RILLON, 
83 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold bs all Druggists. 


Two Popular Trains 
WEST+~SHORE 
=KATLROAD= 

The Chicago and St. Louis 

Limited, 
Leaving New York every day at 5 P. M., 


connecting at Chicago and St. Louis for 
the Far West. 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 





Fast National Express 
Limited, 
Leaving New York at 7:35 P.M. daily, 
except Sunday, stopping only at important 
cities en route and arriving at Buffalo early 
next morning. 
TRY THEM. 
They are the Best, the Eastest, the Quickest. 









THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Ady. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 














10% SUNSHINE. 
90% SUFFERINC. 


There are men and women nine tenths of whose 
lives are made up of silent suffering because (1) 
their ailment forms a disagreeable subject to talk 
about, and(2) because neither doctors nor medi- 
cines have brought relief or cure 

We mail free particulars of our legally protected 
Discovery (which embodies an entirely new 
principle), by which any one can without incon- 
venience, without pain, without fail, cure himself 
of any form of Piles, Hemorrhoids, Fissures, Fis- 
tula. Your case may have baffied doctors and 
defied ointments, salves, suppositories, liniments, 
washes, and instruments; it doesn’t matter. Our 
discovery, which differs from all these as pleas- 
ure differs from pain, will bring relief and cure. 
Particulars and proofs free. A dollar for the Dis- 
covery, postpaid. Address 

Komchacin Caloric Co., 136 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND Nerves. John H. 
Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


m, 
City, inventor of Woopsury’s FactaL 8 


Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 





| Our Superlative 








Department. 


(Continued from page 158.) 
and twelve feet long. There is a trestle-work 
twenty-one miles in length over Lake Ponchar- 
train, near New Orleans. 
* 

The distance a projectile can be 
thrown by a modern great gun is sixty-five 
thousand six hundred and fifteen feet, which is 
an effective range of twelveand one-half miles. 
This was the record made by the best nine-inch 
Krupp gun at the Chicago fair. 

* 

The longest mile is the German, which is four 
and one-half English miles, or, more accurate- 
ly, 4.6805 English miles, 

* 

Of the longest ocean steamer it is to be said 
that the Campania is six hundred and twenty 
feet, the Teutonic and Majestic are each five 
hundred and eighty-two feet, and the Paris and 
New York are each five hundred and eighty 
feet long. 


longest 


* 

The longest continuous session on record in 
the Senate of the United States was something 
over thirty hours. The Force bill was under 
consideration, and Senators Hoar and Edmunds 
led the Republicans. The Force bill never be- 
came a law, however, and now that Frederick 
Douglass is dead there is probably no con- 
spicuous representative of the colored race who 
cares to see it on the statute-books. 

* 

The longest body of fresh water in the world 
is the Caspian Sea, lying between Europe and 
Asia. It is seven hundred miles long and two 
hundred and seventy miles wide. The longest 
fresh-water lake in America is Lake Superior, 
which is four hundred by one hundred and 


eighty miles. 


* 

The Union Arch of the Washington Aque- 
duct is two hundred and twenty feet long. 

* 

The length of the main span of the Brooklyn 
bridge is fifteen hundred and ninety-five feet 
and six inches. The bridge itself is five thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty-nine feet long. 

The longest desert in the world is Sahara. 
This famous North African waste, adjoining 
the weird city of Timbuctoo, is three thousand 
miles long and nine hundred miles broad. 

* 

The longest span of wire in the world extends 
across the river Ristauh in India. It is used for 
telegraphing, and stretches six thousan feet 
between two hills, each of which is twelve hun- 


dred feet high. 
* 


The longest-lived birds are crows, eagles, 
ravens, and swans, all of which are believed to 
live more than one hundred years. 

* 

A camel can travel twice as far as a7. ox, and 
can go forty miles a day for fourteen ‘ays with 
a load of four hundred pounds. 


The longest fasts are said to be tose of Dr. 
Tanner, wo lived on water for forty days, and 
of four men who were taken alive 
in England in 1864, after being twenty - four 
days without food, 


The longest tunnel in the world is the St. 
Gothard, on the line of the railroad between Lu- 
cerne and Milan. Its length : 
half miles. 
eruption is Popocatepetl, w ich is, however, 
only seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-four feet in length. 
miles in circumference. 


Its crater is three 


The longest cavern in the world is believed 
to be the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, and no 
one knows exactly how far that extends under 
the ground. 


The longest fortification in the world is the 
Great Wall of China, which is twelve hundred 
and fifty miles in length, twenty feet high, and 
twenty feet at its base. 

a 

The longest canon in the world is that of the 
Colorado River, in the western United States 
It is also the most marvelous of all the wonders 
of nature known to contemporary mankind. If 
some rich man would explore it with a corps 
of artists and scientists as thoroughly as it de 
serves he would confer an inestimable boon 
upon his fellows. 
SHUNNED BY THE SENTIMENTALISTS. 
JAIL-WARDEN—‘‘I am beginning to think 
that perhaps that fellow isn’t a murderer at 
all.” 

Assistant—‘ On what do you base your be- 
lief ?” 

Jail-warden— Why, there hasn’t been a sin- 
gle bouquet sent him since his arrest.”—./udge, 
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FOR SICK, NERVOUS AND NEURALGIC 


NEADAGNE, 


BRAIN FATIGUE AND EXHAUSTION, USE 


TRIAL BOTTLE, 10 CENTS. 


Bromo-Seltzer. 





price. 


agent hasn't it. 


22 Ib. Scorcher, - 
23 Ib. Ladies’, - 
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ICYCLES. 





E THE HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 


GRADES. 


Warranted superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of 
Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel 
Insist on having the Waverley 
Catalogue ‘‘|’’ Free by Mail. 


Can be delivered from factory if 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


- $85. 
75- 





VINO DE SALUD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


‘‘T have prescribed Vino de Salad for a number of patients, and found it a wonderful 
article and satisfactory in every case ; more so, in fact, than any other nutritive wine that I have 
before prescribed.” —Z etter on jile in our office from a well-known physician. 

A beautifully illustrated booklet about this celebrated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application fo 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 








GOLDEN 


«ae FEE eae 


through it. 


cents in stamps. 





a 


GATE * 
YELLOWSTONE 


It well deserves the name—has been the admiration 
of thousands of visitors—cost $14,000 to get a road 
“SKETCHES OF WONDERLAND” that 
tells about the Park will be sent to any address for six 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt. —— : 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


+ 


PARK. 
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Pall Mall Magazine, 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


The high standard of excellence associated with 
the name of this splendid magazine is fully maintain- 
ed with the current issue, which contains, amongst 


| other contributions, the following: 
| 


ut of amine | 


| CAVALRY IN THE 


JOAN HASTE, Chapters XXII.-XXIV., by 
H. Rider Haggard 
WESTMINSTER, Chapter VII., by Walter Besant 
“P’TITE MERE,” by W. L. Alden 
WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 
Part I., by Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood, V. C. 
A WOMAN OF SEASONS, by Beatrice Kipling 


| A MYSTERIOUS BRIDEGROOM, 


; nine and one- | 
The voleano now iongest in active | 


$ NEW YORK. 





by Mrs. Oliphant 
MASTER AND MAN, by Lord Ernest Hamilton 
A full-page PHOTOGRAVURE anda COLORED 
PLATE are included amongst the profuse and beauti- 
ful illustrations, by leading Artists in black and white. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices: 18 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W. C.; New York: The International 
News Company, 83 Duane St.; Toronto, The Toronto 
News Company; Montreal, The Montreal News Com- 
pany. 


Kat GENTS 4 KARAT 
75 Ng Y} LAD Cold Plate. 





CUT THIS OUT and 
send it tous wit 

your name and ad- 
dress and we will 
send you this beauti- 
ful gold finished 
watch by express for 
examination, Youex- 
amine it at the ex- 
press office, and if 
you think it a bar- 
gain pay our sample 
price $2.75, and it fe 
yours. It is magni- 
ficentlyengraved and 
equal In appearance 
to a genuine Solid 
Gold watch. A guar- 
antee for 5 vearsand 
beautiful gold plate 
chain and charm sent 
FREE with every 
watch, write to-day, 
this may not appear 
again; mention whether you want gents’ or ladies’ size. Address 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 

334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, til. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor, Catalogue free. 
T.S. DENISON, lub. Chicago, 1. 








Massachusetts Benefit Life Association 


[FOUNDED 1878.] 
Eachange Building, 53 State St., 
BOSTON. 


Larger and Stronger than Ever. 


STATEMENT of BUSINESS for 1894. 


Insurance in force . . $106.889,455.00 
Policies Written during 
the yeer -» «© © » 
Insurance Written dur- 
ingtheyear . . . 
Emergency or Surplus 
Fuad 2. 2 © 0 
Amount carried to Surplus 
Fund during the year 
Dividends paid to Policy- 
holders during the year 
Total Membership . . 
Amount paid in Losses . 1,688,263.34 
Total am't paid in Loss- 
es since organization 10,152,535.97 


Cost about 60 per cent. usual rates. 


11,667 
18,322,700.00 
1,085,510.11 
221,154.77 


175,539.21 
39,880 





Splendid Openings for Energetic Men, to act as 
Special, General ard State Agents. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
W. G. CORTHELL, 77casurer. 


HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure all 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ 
Indian Pile Ointment is prepared only for Piles and 
nothing else. Every box is guaranteed. Sold by 
druggists, sent by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

WILLIAMS M’'F’G CO., Prop’s, Cleveland, O. 


DEAFNES 








fl 


simple, comfortable, and invisib 
drum in the world. Hundreds are 








305 Broadway, 
Corner Duane St., 


Our stock comprises over 100 sizes ot 
Fire- and Burglar-proof Safes; also cele- 
brated Screw Door Bank Safe. 


Specifica- 


tions furnished for Bank, Vault and Safety 


161 


Deposit work of most approved construction. 


S 


and headnoises relieved by using 
WILSON’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices; the ony safe, 
e 


ear 
being 


benefitted where medica) skili has failed 


a No string or wire attachment to irritate 
POSITION the ear. rite for pamphlet. Keen fAR 
| DRUM CO. 102 Trust Bidg, LOUISVILLE, KY. 








| GoodSoup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially if 


made with 





Extract ° REEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 


125 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The J 
| American 

$ Bell Telephone | 

'¢ Company, | 


































ae. $ This Company owns Letters 
Armour & Company, Chicago. Patent No. 463,569, granted 
. to Emile Berliner Novem- 
THIS PAPER ere awe INK MANU- ber 17, 1891, for a combined 
; ey . Telegraph and Telephone, 
J. Harper Bon nell Co., CLARA—‘* How has your new dressmaker been treating you ? . 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. Maude—“ Oh, splendid! But she has been suing father.” and controls Letters Patent 
i ; No. 474,231, granted to 
Thomas A. Edison May 3, 
F all the ills that flesh is heir to, few cause more in- Q Hine € ¢ 1892, for a Speaking Tele- 
tense suffering than earache. Not only to children, LEADERS graph, which Patents cover $ 
but to grown people, it seems as if malignant sprites were (ORMULLY Gd ¥: fundamental inventions and 


embrace all forms of micro- 






at work tearing up the most sensitive organ of the body. 


2 iLL, 
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phone transmitters and of 
carbon telephones. 


alva-cea,| @D 
; = = LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas 7 


THE When you can get the Best at 
















(TRADE-MARK) 


the new Curative Lubricant, is just the remedy for such 


a , Cargo prices inany Quan it 
GREATAMERICAN Dinner, Tea and Tice Sets, 





Aao " vv 
174 Co._umBUs ave — BOSTON 








. . 28 e a ae a pRB tet de zig Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
cases. A little of it placed in the ear will give instant relief Castine oR a ee B Cook Hooks abd all Kinds of prem 


BROOKLYN: —4isriaTBusn Ave: 
201 woopwaro AVE DETROIT MICH 
ano COVENTRY ENG 





Geod Income made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods, 
For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO. 






and permit quiet rest. It will accomplish the same result 
~ {ag with Burning, 
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P.Q Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥ 


* 4 Itching, and cancinh — = 
*f- > Painful Skin 


























Diseases, 
Sores, 
@ Ulcers, 
a Boils 
Bil Piles, 
| Bruises, 
; j . 
| Sprains, 
| Wounds, 
| e Burns, 
i 2 Neuralgia, 
1 ‘a Sig sda Lumbago, 
ii i ae 3 Catarrh, 
Ht os. fis en sil Colds, 
ae all kindred ills and com] ae ag It is in truth the 
| most powerful healing agent ever discovered. 

Salva-cea should bein every Home, Workshop, Police-Station, Hospitaland Institue 
tion—and wherever a Pain-Relieving, Soothing, and Curative Lubricant ts likely to be 
th required. No discovery in the world of Healing Remedies has had suich high testimony. 
| Two sizes, 25 and so cents. At druggists’, or by mail. 





Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York 











ih ig EARL & WILSON’S. 
I A p) ~ \\, JMENS LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 
! NO “oh MI ARE THE BEST" : 


© Constable A3Co. WALTER BAKER & C0 


The Largest Manufacturers <4 


SESE 











} Spring Dress Fabrics. panes Ale SeAOe 
pring Dress | COCOAS "AND. CHOCOLATES 

; tint " — pr tog 5 Pe uL Sel . $4 On this Continent, have received | 
HH rf Pai oa CREPONS. = & HIGHEST AWARDS 
} Checks, Stripes and Plaids. a thous tho guest 

| rancea cn LOHAIRS. Industrial and Food 

| *rinted Challies, 


EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America 
| UnlikethoDuckProoeroate- | The last thing at Night, the first in the Morning. 


lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


Fancy Linons, Batistes, 
SERGES, HOMESPUNS, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR FABRICS. 

















— : ed in any of their preparations. 
Broadway AR 19th 5k. pthc elcage BREACH ASK CocGA I atecutaly NESTLE’S FOOD gives healthful sleep, 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. a firm, strong flesh and bone, 
NEW YORK. and is safe. 
WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. N tle’ r 
u > > 2 > 
AT @S 4 S Nestie's Foon does 10 require the OF 


addition of cow's milk. Water only 
is needed in preparation for use. 


The danger of disease being conveyed . 
Food through the medium of cow's milk Babies 
should be thoughtfully considered, 
when choosing a food for your baby. 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé's Food, and send to THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 
us for a large sample can and our book, “ The Baby,” 
both of which will be sent free on application. 73 Warren Street, New York, 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


All k’S Piaste 
C O C s Plaster 
Bear in Mind—-Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


is as good as the genuine, 
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